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LEAVES FROM THE POPOL-VUH.” 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 

THE FIRST DAWN. 
He that engenders had called forth the world ; 
The mist, ingathered from the vast of space, 
Together diawn, had fashioned a great face 
Of vale and mountain, tree, and river curled. 
Of all the leaves and flowers was none unfurled, 
No bird had song, no voice the giant race 
Of beasts ; for darkness held her ancient place, 
The day-god’s bolt glowed in his hand, unhurled. 
But eastward, now, dream colors, faint and tar 
Foretold to those first lives the end of night, 
And from the sea and land all rose as one: 
The mother-dark, with neither moon nor star, 
Was thick with wild eyes looking for the light, 
And throats of thunder for the coming sun. 

THE DEATH OF THE FATHERS FOUR. 
Strange tremor seized and shook them, hoar and old, 
The Fathers Four, the Sires, of mighty frame ; 
Down on their clear gods’-eyes a dimness came, 
As when the rain-wings on the mountains fold. 
While to their hearts crept up the numbing cold, 
And flickered, as in wind, the spirit’s flame. 
Calling their sons and weeping wives by name, 
Thus said they, of all men the font and mold :— 

‘‘Once more the Shadow Chief across the sky 
We follow, with Him who brought us we return ; 
Twill fall to you as first to us it fell. 
The days and nights come hither, and go by, 
The fire within will sink, no longer burn 
But, as with us, with you it shall be well.’’ 


Newberry Library, Chicago 
*The folklore of the ancient Central Americans 
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OUR LITERARY PIONEER. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


oe oF get , JURIOU SLY enough, the first man to write 
fiction of the Southwest, the first author (in 
Sy, our own speech) to know and love Arizona, 
{Poet As'| New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, the Wonder- 
mw x i}\* * land of the United States, was an English- 
- <™; man. And to this day, though we have put 
oe Mrz’ | graver scholars to that field, no other man 
has made it so fascinating as this fighting 
bantam Irishman, Capt. Mayne Reid, made it half a century 
ago. 

Furthermore, no other writer was ever so deeply wor- 
shipped by so many young Americans. Since his time, 
the United States alone has produced more brainy people who 
have given their best work to the young, than the whole 
history of mankind held before. There have been in this 
country alone fully fifty writers for youth, better educated and 
of more intellectuality than Mayne Reid. We have had not 
only the Oliver Optic print-factories in literature to reel off 
juvenile calicoes by the yard ; we have had as well the unpre- 
cedented genius of the Jungle Books, the glow of the 7ang/e- 
wood Tales, the up-to-date finish of Lité/e Lord Fauntleroy, 
and hundreds of other juveniles really good. Yet the striking 
fact remains that none of them ever had such an audience, in 
numbers or in partisanship, as Mayne Reid had. Nor have 
any others so well deserved it. Boys who were boys thirty- 
five or forty years ago know that. Ifthe boys of today know 
less of Mayne Reid—why, so much the worse for them ! 

There is no dark secret about his power. It was not luck. 
He had red blood ; he cared for the things young natures care 
for—or generous natures of any age—and he knew what he 
was talking about. ‘‘ Adventure’’ to him was not a cos- 
tumer’s stock in trade, buta fact. His life held more of ro- 
mance and adventure, probably, than the lives of all the popu- 
lar authors of today put together. In other words, he knew 
more of life. 

It is a fact strange but true that no naturalist, geographer, 
philosopher, historian who has written of this field has better 
stood the test of fifty years. To this day no one has ever been 
able to pick a serious flaw in Mayne Reid’s history, geogra- 
phy, ethnology, zoology—in fact bislocal color. How remark- 
able is this record can be realized only by those who seriously 
know what in the same period has befallen Prescott—as much 
greater student and writer as the sun is more than sixpence. 
But the field man lasts, the closet man did not. 

This small but lion-hearted soldier of fortune—if we can 
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apply the term to one who soldiered not for fortune but for 
fun and generosity—was the very first man who taught Amer- 
icans the charm of the American West ; and to this day his 





peer has not arisen. I do not mean for technical skill—we are 
infested with ‘‘ better artists.’’ But we have not yet had one 
who knew the land so well and loved it so deeply and could 
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CAPT. MAYNE REID'S 


‘““HACIENDA,’’ AT GERRARD’S CROSS, BUCKS. 
make his love so contagious. A too fluent writer and one too 
hasty for finish, he was a marvelously clear observer, a true 
lover of nature, and a companion whose enthusiasm pardoned 
his talkativeness. His adult novels are too sensational for our 
taste nowadays, though equally true to life; but his ‘‘ boy’s 
novels *’ are the wholesomest thing a wholesome boy can be 
inspired withal. They teach love of nature as no others do ; 
they are clean and manful, and so exciting that no sane boy 
alive can fail to kindle to them. Zhe Boy Hunters, and The 
Young Voyageurs, The Plant-Hunters, and The Cliff-Climbers, 
The Bush Boys and The Young Yagers, The Desert Home—if 
these are not in your bones, more vital still than anything that 
far greater writers can give you nowadays, why, you missed 
half the fun of being a boy, that’s all. And with half the fun, 
considerable of the profit. A really wise parent will give his 
boys all these books. 

Mayne Reid was born in the North of Ireland in 1818. His 
father, a Presbyterian clergyman, designed his son for the min- 
istry; but the boy had another pulse. He graduated from 
college to—the wilderness. At twenty-two he landed in New 
Orleans ; and was disgusted to find his learning a scant equip- 
ment for life. He got a place as ‘‘store-keeper’’ on an old 
Louisiana plantation—and material for stirring and true tales 
of the palmy slave days. Hetutored and taughtschool. Then 
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he went trading, trapping and hunting into what was the 
Great American Desert, and wandered over it for five years. 
He went with pioneer frontiersmen ; he lived with Indians, 
learning their tongue and feeding full on that life of war and 
wild hunting. Then he drifted to Cincinnati and joined a 
company of strolling actors; and at last fetched up in Phila- 
delphia—then the literary heart of the country—and began to 
make a living by poetry and kindred writing. He was an in- 
timate friend of Poe, and has left us a ‘‘ defense ’’ which is in 
itself enough to convince one in the teeth of all the currish 
packs that have barked at that strangely abused genius. 
When the Mexican war came Reid got a commission in the 
first volunteer regiment raised in New York. He was to the 
fiercest battle of that war (the storming of Chapultepec) pre- 
cisely what Roosevelt was at San Juan, or Funston in Calumpit 
—the typical hero, the daredevil who was first. Gen. Scott 
praised him in general orders for conspicuous gallantry, and 
his fame was as full and as generous throughout all the army. 
On that bristling rock he fell with a wound from which he 
never really recovered. 

Settling to a literary life in New York, he broke out again 
when Hungary’s vain struggle for freedom so stirred our fath- 
ers; and sailed at once to offer his sword. ‘The “rebellion ’”’ 
was crushed, and Reid had no more chance to fight for the lib- 
erty of others; but he became the life-long and intimate friend 
of Kossuth. He sat down in England and began to write the 
romances which have given him fame. His first was 7he 
Ritle Rangers, written at Don Piatt’s house in Ohio directly 
upon his return from the Mexican war (1848) and published 
in London in 1850. It was an instant success. Zhe Scalp 
Hunters soon followed from the press, and made his place se- 
cure. His first boy’s book was 7he Desert Home (1851) less 
noted than Robinson Crusoe, but tenfold truer to life. Thence 
forward for a third of a century his books poured forth in an 
impetuous flood. Out of fifty volumes from his pen, doubtless 
one-half will live. 

In 1867 the impulsive Irishman returned to this country, 
which never ceased to be his love, and made his home in New 
York and Newport. He was perhaps the first author to get 
big prices in the United States. rank Leslie's paid him $8000 
for the serial rights of 7he Child Wife; The Fireside Compan- 
ton $5000 for 7he /inger of Fate—one of the most worthless 
of his tales. In 1868 he started a juvenile magazine of his 
own in New York called Onward. In fourteen months his 
health broke down, and the magazine died. In 1870 he re- 
turned to England, and never saw America again. Writing 
and by turns suffering from the old wound received on Chapul- 
tepec, he rounded out a life simple as a child’s, brave as any 
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hero’s. And he never forgot the land he fought for and in a 
way discovered. He died October 22, 1883. Less than five 
months before his death, he wrote to a friend in this country : 

‘* America is indeed the land of novelties, as it is that of my 
love and longings; and you are to be envied—perhaps you 
know not how much—for being able to claim it as your home. 
I only wish —fervently wish —I could say the same for my- 
self; but, alas! my disabled state may hinder me from ever 
again seeing that far, fair land of the West, so endeared to me 
by early recollections.’’ 


LEARNING TWO HANDS. 


BY MRS. C. M. BRADFIELD * 


} IHERE is at least an effort to teach some 
American boys and girls two hands; and 
in the public schools of the city of Los 
Angeles the children are learning. Ambi- 
dexter drawing is taught now in all grades, 
and with gratifying success. 

The value of freehand drawing can h. rdly 
be overestimated. It brings, eye, mind and 
hand into intimate relations, and teaches attention, flexibility 
and accuracy to all three. It develops the sense of form and 
proportion, enforces observation, demands correct translation 
by the hand of that which eye and mind have formulated. 

Drawing with both hands, at the early age wherein eyes, 
mind and hands are most susceptible of training, unquestion- 
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*Supervisor of Drawi sg. Los Angeles City Schools 


From photos. by Mr. Griffith, of the Uaion ave, 8 
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ably gives a more rounded 
development. It proves to be 
as easy to train both hands as 
to train one. Indeed, with 
proper direction, ambidexter 
drawing can be done without 
consciousness of the hands at 
all. Distance and direction, 
the two fundamental ideas of 
geometry, and the base of size 
and form, are first taught. 
Direction is the foundation of 
all design; since it is the 
shape of things, not their size, 
which determines their rank 
in beauty. The methods ot 
teaching direction are some- 
what indicated by the accom- 
panying photographs, show 
ing point and straight line 
figures and figures enclosed in 
squares. Then follow circles, 
spirals and curves of all kinds, 
as units of design. 

These and object drawing 
(always using both hands) fas- 
cinate almost any normal child 
and the ease of accomplish- 
ment is enough to prove that 
nature meant us to use both 
hands with equal facility. 

Another great aid to ambi- 
dexterity is paper modeling, 
also taught in these schoo!s. 
It employs both hands at the 
same time, as hardly any 
other form of manual training 
does. In this course we begin 
with the geometrical solids ; 
the cube first, as it is simplest. 
The child draws the pattern of 
a cube, develops the surface, 
cuts it out, folds and pastes it. 
From this, by degrees, he goes 
on to make all kinds of prisms, 
cones, pyramids, cylinders, 
octahedrons, dodecahedrons 
and the like, and objects based 
upon these forms. Nearly all 
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PAPER MODELS MADE BY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


forms, in nature and in art, can be referred to geometry, and 
often the easiest way to teach children to draw a leaf or flower 
is to show them what geometric form it most nearly approaches. 

There is practically no end to the objects that can be made 
in paper modelling, and the training is admirable. The pat- 
terns must be drawn and cut out with great exactness, else 
they will not fold properly. Well made, they are used as ob- 
jects for freehand drawing and for working drawings. So, in 
this course of paper modeling, the child learns to draw pat- 
terns and working models, to draw to scale, to cut, fold and 
paste, and acquires some practical knowledge of solid geometry. 
As the illustrations evidence, this most exact and pleasant 
form of manual training can be taught in all grades by the 
class teacher, with no more expense than that for paper, paste 
and scissors. Whatever is to be his walk in life, the child who 
has this ambidexter training has a better start than the child 
without it. There is no vocation wherein it is not ‘‘ better to 
have two hands than a hand and a half;’’ no circumstance in 
which it is not of value to have had eye, hand, observation, 
judgment and will trained to accuracy and firmness, as these 
exercises train them. 
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THE RAISIN-MAKING. 


BY D. E. KESSLER. 
HE raisin-making in a Southern California grape-growing sec- 
or tion is the culmination of the whole year. Through the swift 
march of golden days about the circuit of the almanac the fruit 
rancher guides, aids and watches the vines. When the last brown 
leaves have fallen in sunny December the process of pruning begins. 
Denuded of its foliage the many arms of the vine spraw] from a central 
stump over the ground, in crude resemblance to some uncouth sea deni- 
zen. With pruning shears and saw the rancher removes the tentacle- 
like branches, leaving from ten inches toa foot anda half of knobby 
stump (according to the age of the vine and mode of pruning) rising 
from the broken surface of the ground. The acres cf pruned vineyard 
present rather the appearance of acres of knotted sticks set twelve feet 
apart in rows of mathematical exactness. A man can ordinarily prune 
an acre a day. 

Then come the winter rains; a week of sunshine, then a day or two 
of uncertain weather opening with a sharp drive of pelting raindrops ; 
the chasing, frolicking clouds letting a patch of sunshine through on 
distant hill or adjacent field. It spreads, narrows, and may enwrap you 
fora moment in a yellow warmth, and then is blotted out by a low, 
scudding cloud. 

This for a day—rain in patches, in flurries, in mists, in a soft, settling 
fineness that will hardly keep you in doors, with singing birds and nod- 
ding, beckoning flowers without. Then perhaps for a night a settled 
downpour, swishing and singing round the corners, running in rivulets 
through the groves and vineyards. Following this, another week or so 
of warm, clear brightness that dries upon the soaked soil a hard crust, 
and coaxes the germs of wild flowers up and over every spot in beds of 
bloom, tinting the hills, the roadside, the vineyards in rainbow hues. 
But these fragile beauties of exquisite daintiness are weeds, and out 
comes the cultivator. Up and down the long rows brown furrows cut 
through masses of pink, lavender and the gold of poppies, until all is 
again a chocolate stretch of powdered soil, This also prevents the 
baking, so that the next rain will soak into the earth and not run off the 
hard surface into useless gulleys. This process is continued after every 
,rain until the month of May, when the rainy season is practically over. 
Hoeing and suckering are then to be done. 

The brightness of wild verdure fades gently into soft tans and browns, 
the deciduous trees don the mantle of green, and the dreamy, sunlit 
summer broods over the land, the days like jewels slipping through her 
hands, an unvarying chain, soft, warm and opalescent. 

Then in September when the days are mellowest, the sky is deepest, 
the leaves are rustling ripely, and the amber bunches of the muscatel 
hang heavy and rich from the bending, creeping branches ; when culti- 
vation has long ceased and the reaching vines meet and twist in a tangle 
across the aisles —then the raisin-making begins. 

Into the section from all directions come men, singly, by twos and 
threes, or in gangs, whites, Mexicans, Indians; men of many nation- 
alities and walks of life. On all the ranches preparation is active. At 
the larger ones where the acres are numbered by hundreds, and the dried 
product is graded and packed upon the ranch, the machinery is being 
overhauled, busy hammers are nailing together the boxes for the pack- 
ing, tents are erected along the roadsides ; and everywhere wagon-loads 
of trays are being distributed down the long aisles between the rows of 
vines. 

One morning you arise to find a camp of Mexicans at your gate. In 
the early light they file past the house, a swathy, undersized race with 
glittering eyes and soft, voluble utterance. Later, when the “ high 
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fog ’’ has dissolved save for some clinging whisps and fragments caught 
like down upon the rocky hillsides, you go down into the vineyard. The 
gang moves in a bunch, clipping off the translucent clusters of Musca- 
tels, arranging them upon the trays to shrink and shrivel under the rays 
of the sun into the concentrated delicacy we know. Behind them the 
lines of trays lie, a basking array of shimmering fruit, and someone in- 
terested is shoving the clusters together, that the tray shall be honestly 
filled, for the workers are paid by the tray. 

On your return you perhaps plod through a few acres of orange grove 
—for a fruit ranch is seldom exclusively vineyard—and visit the camp 
under the cypress along the road. A few Mexican women are busy pre- 
paring the noonday meal, chopping huge joints apart with an axe, 
stirring the gypsy kettle resting upon stones over an open fire, jerking 
scrambling youngsters from under the feet of the horses and mules 
staked the other side of the road. You may hold a limited conversation 
with one of the younger women as she sits combing her hair—the princi- 
pal amusement of the Indian and Mexican women —the older ones 
would not understand should you speak to them. 

After two weeks’ exposure to the dry heat the filled trays are ready to 
be turned so that the grape may be cured evenly. This is accomplished 
by two men, one on either side, placing an empty tray over the full one, 
dexterously reversing it, then, carrying the upper one with them, repeat- 
ing the processon down the row. It is at this stage in the curing that 
the grape is most delectable. 

The amber is changing through ruddy stages to amethyst, and the 
sun-warmed balls are drops of honey—double-distilled, so sweet they 
make you long with a great thirst for the red water-tank shimmering in 
the sunlight forty acres away ; but you must eat and eat, and go on eat- 
ing even while your palate is cloying with the sweetness. 

In another week the dried grapes are ready for the sweat boxes. These 
wide, open boxes contain from 150 to 160 pounds, and as the raisins be- 
come sufficiently cured they are sorted from the others and placed there- 
in, the large, perfect clusters and the inferior, broken pieces in separate 
boxes. These are usually carried to a sweating-house, a closed structure, 
in which they soften and moisten evenly, the drying having made the 
stems exceedingly brittle ; or simply stacked in one corner of the pack- 
ing-house to await the grading and packing. 

At this season of the year rain is possible, and one of the unpleasant 
features of the business isa midnight turning out of all hands to stack 
the trays, with imminent showers overhead, and perhaps a thorough 
drenching before the finishing. This also involves the extra labor of a 
respreading of trays when the sun again comes forth. 

There is after the first gathering always a second crop which was too 
green for curing at the time of the first. This is usually made into wine 
or vinegar, or left hanging on the vines. At the time of its ripening the 
sun’s heat is not sufficient to transform it into raisins. 

Every ranch of any considerable size has its own packing-house and 
grading machinery, but there are several such institutions in the section 
to which smaller landowners take their product. The raisins destined to 
be ‘loose muscatels’’ go first through the stemmer, a machine in which 
the stems, bits of leaves, etc., are separated from the fruit; then the 
grader swallows them, and shaking and bobbing through successive 
sieves they finally emerge in neatly assorted heaps as seedless, two, 
three, and four crown loose muscatels. Thence they are boxed and la- 
beled, ready for shipment. 

The layers pass into the nimble fingers of a room full of girls, who se- 
lect, snip imperfect raisins and superfluous stems from the bunches, and 
arrange them in forms holding five pounds. Four of these are a series 
filling a- twenty-pound box, the first three simply wrapped in white or 
blue paper ; the top, the most carefully arranged, folded in a wrapper, 
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resplendent with pictures, and bearing the brand of the raisin. The four 
are successively pressed by machinery into the box, which is then vari- 
ously labeled Layers, London Layers, Clusters, Two or Three Crown 
Layers, as the case may be, and stacked away awaiting the final venture 
so vital to the rancher, the shipping into the land of the commission 
man, the wholesaler, the retailer and the consumer. 

The characteristic scenes, accompaniments of the season, are novel and 
interesting to the new comer. Driving down a palm-bordered road 
with limitless stretches of green bushes on either hand, knots of blue- 
clad men stooping and rising from the billowy mass, the faint sound of 
their voices, and occasional bird-pipe breaking through the sunlit silence 
of the pure, raisin-scented air, you stop before a cluster of packing- 
houses at a cross road, where the rumble and crash of machinery and 
busy puff of engine rise in a cheerful din. 

Across the road under the drooping, berry-hung pepper branches some 
Indian women sit before their very primitive camp, combing their hair, 
and perhaps a few unemployed men are gambling absorbedly near them. 
You enter the packing-room and watch the deftly-working girls at the 
long tables, an impression of tanned faces, bright eyes and nimble ton- 
gues, with a sweet heavy odor of raisins greeting you. There will be a 
sprinkling of Mexican girls, but the majority are daughters of the sec- 
tion, Americans, friends and neighbors. 

At the end of the season the floating population, principally Mexican 
and Indian, have a ball and general “good time.” This will end in 
more or less drinking, some ‘cutting’ and a dispersing until the next 
September. The residents breathe a sigh of relief when the demonstra- 
tlon is past, and Nature and people relapse into the quiet even tenor of 
their ways. 


E) Cajon, Cal. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
A PIUTE DOCTRINE, 


BY IDAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 


HERE Piutey go when them git dead? Ino know. I 
never see. I just hear somebody talk ; tell um what 
kind ’nother place he go bime by when he heap git 

die. That's all. I never not see that place. Who tell um 
me? Qh, that dead men sometimes he come back, he talk. 
Him come in the night ; innighttime him come. That’s way 
he do. Just night. 

Well, this way : over there pretty far up in sky somewhere 
—pretty long far—is big country. Heap good country. Lots 
rivers. River all got um fish. All kind Piutey fish. Trout 
—chub ; that kind. No got carp. Piutey no like um that 
kind. No got um that kind in that ‘nother country. Lots 
creeks ; lots rivers. High mountain ; good many big—high ! 
Plenty deer—antelope—mountain sheep. Lots. Lots rabbits 
too. Good place for hunt ; can hunt all time, never no kill um 
all, everything. 

Lots grass, tules ; trees; all that kind thing. Lots good 
flowers. No got ranch there that white man; no white men 
come that place. No fence; no house; no that way. Just 
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good country, that’s all. No alkali flats; no got nothin’ bad. 
Just good all time ; just good thing. 

Nobody fight ; men he no never die. No never lie—steal— 
no git mad. Men he no git drunk; no git tired. Him never 
work ; never. Just smoke—catch um fish—plenty dance— 
shoot um deer ; that ’s all, you know. Sometimes have big 
hunt ; heap big hunt ; sometimes have heap big dance. Git 
um pine nuts up in mountain. 

When Piutey die he git go that country pretty quick. ’Bout 
one night, all ‘lone, he go. He fly, go there. He git that 
country he quit fly, he walk ; just walk then. Clothes? No, 
he no take clothes when he leave here—just take hat, that ’s 
all. May be. 

Over there that country he wear buckskin clothes ; wimin 
too wearum. Plenty beads; moccasins too. Got um good 
moccasin. All men—all that wimin wear hair heaplong. All 
um got long hair. Everybody he paint um face. Chief, them 
got some feather in hair. No got hat, them chief. Chiefs 
them got more better things than other Piutey. Them got 
um four—may be five wives. ‘Nother Piutey got just one 
wife ; that’s all. 

When die—when go to that country—everybody git be 
young men, young wimin again. Everybody young man ; 
everybody young wimin. Everybody, he young. How that 
way? Inoknow. Just that way; that whatI think. Maybe 
old men he die here ; he git go that ’nother country, quick— 
heap quick—right away he git to be young man again. That ’s 
good, I think. Never git tired. Boy—girl—little papoose, 
he die here this country, he git go that other place he big men 
—big wimin right away pretty quick. He never stay children 
that place. No children there. No grow slow like here. No 
that way. Grow git big one day. One day he git big wimin 
—big men when he die. Children he die—old men he die, 
just same; when he git go that country he be young men— 
young wimin. Never no old men—no children live there. 
Just be young all time ; all time he young. That ’s way he 
do, stay young all time. 

Never go ’way ; just live there all time. Alltime. Ad 
time. You sade that? Not same like here. Never die. That 
place he never git die ; he never quit, zever. I no know how 
he fix um that way never quit. He just do that way ; never 
no more die. 

Men go that pretty far country he find um all family pretty 
quick. Father, mother, children, all um he find um. He find 
um there right away. Got um camp all together just same 
like here. 

Got one big boss that country. I guess he that same old 
man I tell you bout. The old man first he father everybody 
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b’long Piutey and Bannock. Him bigboss. Big chief. Him 
take care all them Injins. 

That country b’long to all kind Injins? No; that just for 
Piutey—for just Bannock—some Shoshone, may be. Piutey 
let them Shoshone stay there. All other kind Injin—all white 
men stay outside that country. They live far over by the 
edge of that place. No can come inside that good country in 
where Piutey and Bannock live. 

White men live close? Yas. That what I think. That 
what other Piutey tell um me. White men no live inside; just 
out by the edge. I guess so. You sade this? White men 
may be he die; he got git go somewhere. Where he go? I 
think he go that same place by the outside. Not inside where 
Piutey stay ; not there—just outside. Rabbit—horse—deer— 
everything he git go somewhere when he die. Him a// go to 
that other country I guess. I just think so. Piutey live in- 
side by middle that place. Deer—horse—rabbit—Bannock 
Injin too ; may be some Shoshone live inside. All um other 
kind—’nother kind Injin, white men all live just by outside. 

That good place. Heap good. You bet! Everything git 
new alltime. Nothin’ never git be old. Everything plenty; 
plenty everything all time. Everybody got good horse. Heap 
good ; gentle. Horse that kind run fast; no buck. 

No, no use um money that place. Nobody come find um 
gold rocks in mountain. Not that way do there. That way 
no good. Nobody rich that country—nobody that country be 
poor. Just got ’nough; that ’s all. Just got ’nough. No 
work ; just have good time. Everybody got just same kind 
everything. May be chief got some little more ; just chief. 
That ’s way do that place. 

All um live in wick-ee-up same like here. All um use bow 
—arrow ; just same like long time ago. No use um gun no 
more. Never. 

Piutey over by inside that country he git white skin all time. 
Just same like white men. That ’s way he look when he git 
die. 

Wear um clothes white men kind there? May be some he 
do that way. Notall. Some hedo. Some he no wear um. 
Do just what way he like when he gothere. That ’s way he 
do. 
May be Injin live pretty close by that edge where white 
men live, he wear um that kind clothes. May be he live in 
middle that good place where all um Piutey live, there that 
place he no wear um. That ’s way, I think. Out edge that 
place close by white men, there find um knife—pan—clothes— 
plenty thing, all same white men make um. ‘Nother Piutey 
no use um. ‘Nother Piutey just got um buckskin clothes— 
beads—that kind things; all same Injin make um. 
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Never eat white men grub, same way like he do here. Never. 
Just eat Injin grub. That ’s way he do when die. 

Got um all summer——all same winter? You bet! Just same 
kind like here. Winter, summer; day, night. All same. 

How I know that way? My father tell um me. Who tell 
um my father? Oh, I guess grandfather. How he know? 
Ino know. I just think this way ; dead men—dead wimin 
come back when dark, tell um ’bout that kind place. No, I 
never see dead men come talk. I never see. Plenty old men 
see ; plenty old men tell um me. Dead men sometimes come 
when dark ; come talk that kind. He come just when night ; 
never come when day. Just come look ’round, see how this 
country look. He no stay here. Just dark night he come; 
go back pretty quick. 

No, he no like this country no more when he git die. That 
*nother kind place more better. Heap good. By that ’nother 
country ev2rybody go bime by. Everybody stay there then. 
This place burn up when everybody git go ’way. That ’s 
what I think. Everybody git go to that ’nother country, stay 
alltime. Stay there live a// time. Never git die. Never. 
All time stay there. That ’s what I think. Old men tell um 
me that way. 


Humboldt, Nevada 


ITALY AND OUR ITALY.” 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 





HE patriotic American feels an instinctive aversion 
for the voluntarily expatriated American, and as a 
class the expatriated justifies his countryman’s con- 
tempt. Where he has sought Europe only as an 
exemption from home cares and burdens and re- 
mains to turn life into a lazy holiday, he commonly 
becomes, as one of the “American colony” that 
infests the larger European cities, a thing to be 
avoided like the cholera; like the cholera, too, a 
thing his country can spare, 

These, however, are the loafers ; there is another class—students and 
workers—who fall equally under the spell of European life. Whether 
these linger under that spell fighting with tender consciences or come 
home to fight it out with harsh circumstanee, they are equally doomed 
to homesickness—over there for the home ; over here for the life. 

To those who have known only our East, with its impossible climate, 
its conventions born of a life rigidly circumscribed by nature and as 
rigidly reacting upon the intellectual and moral atmosphere, Europe 
must ever remain the worker’s playground—that is to say the place 
where he can work. But to those of us who have been born to, achieved 
or had thrust upon us by accident of illness the pleasure-ground and 
garden of the world, it is a miserable, and seems at first an indefensible, 
thing to be forever gazing ‘‘ with reverted eyes’? toward the unhopeful 
lands of an elder day. 

Why is it that we do? And need we? 

Two things draw the student and worker irresistibly to Europe: the 
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economy of life, the pleasure of life ; economy of life in its larger sense, 
pleasure of life in its deepest. 

What Europe is to the wealthy tourist and millionaire is of no conse- 
quence. They may find it pleasant ; they certainly do not find it cheap. 
But the millionaire and the wealthy tourist are inconsiderable factors - 
the sum of life; they construct for themselves exceptional conditions 
wherever they go, and with these we have nothing to do until we—for 
our sins—become millionaires or wealthy tourists ourselves. The mass 
—even of travelling mankind—is still neither the one nor the other, I 
do not think even the resident finds Europe cheap ; for he is taxed out 
of his peace of mind as well as his income, his last earthly possession, 
and even his salt, and sometimes they tax his taxes. Why then is it so 
cheap, so desirable, so beguiling for the worker in a score of lines, so 
restful for the tired in any ? 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, in ‘‘ Wear and Tear,’’ notes the fact that the brain 
worker accomplishes more with less expenditure in Europe than in 
America, and any student will tell you the same of his own experience. 
‘*T accomplish so much more abroad!’’ “It is so much easier to work 
over there !’’ Dr. Mitchell, not unnaturally, from the standpoint of the 
Eastern States, concludes that the difference is climatic; but we who 
have tried the West must admit, if honest, that there is still a balance 
in favor of Europe, and we know it is mo¢ climatic ! 

What is it? 

It is because of the stupidity of our manner of life, mainly. Leaving 
aside the obvious aids to special work, in the presence of great libraries, 
schools of scientific research and training for the special student ; in the 
facilities for the study of the Arts, wherein we must continue to be at a 
disadvantage for a period of growth ; leaving out all that is inimitable, 
the monuments of art, the vast collections, the great galleries, and (what 
follows as a corollary) the trained public which is in itself an education 
to the student, there remains a whole field of stupid differences which 
we are wilfully fostering and increasing, to our unmeasured loss and 
injury. 

For it is not only the student ; him we might cheerfully allow to 
abroad for the special course the ages have been preparing for him ; it is 
the worker of limited purse, but not unlimited strength or time, seeing 
that he can count on but one lifetime on the planet, who after wrestling 
fiercely or doggedly with conditions here, sooner or later finds himself 
sighing for a few years of European life to work in. 

Wedo not, after all, spend the major part of our lives, even in Europe, 
in galleries or libraries or in contemplating “ monuments ;”’ it is not 
these things which make life abroad so fascinating, potent though they 
are ; it is largely the absence of the tyranny of things, that is to say, the 
cheapness and the ease of living. This, and the outdoor life. 

That any dweller in Southern California should have to look wistfully 
back to Europe for an out-door life! 

Leaving aside, so far as it is possible to disentangle such interwoven 
elements, the ease and the cheapness, let us consider this one question 
of the out-of-doorness of Europe compared with this land of out-of- 
doors ! 

Italy is the country most nearly resembling ‘‘ Our Italy ’’’—with the 
possible exception of Spain. Tuscany is very like Southern California; 
the Val d’Arno very like the San Gabriel Valley ; but shall we say that 
Florence is very like Los Angeles? Yet, associations aside—Los An- 
geles ought to be more beautiful than Florence; Nature is on h@ side. 
And Los Angeles has her Past, to which she owes most of the beauty 
and charm she does . 

But consider Los Angeles—the “ Electric City ’’—from the out-door 
point of view. Noble parks we are making—it is perhaps the best we 
ere making—but for practical purposes the little Plaza in the heart of 
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the city is worth them all, and the Plaza is a legacy from the Spaniard. 
No provision for out-door life is complete which does not provide for it 
on the spot, in the heart of the busy places. Little gardens, into which 
the man or woman with half an hour to waste (or save) may drop, 
fulfil a need no distant park, however splendid or beautiful, can meet. 
To the one he may make an excursion twice or thrice a year; the other 
he has joy of daily, whether he rests there or merely passes it in his 
frenzied American hurry to get somewhere. 

There is no European city, town or village so poor but it has its pub- 
lic squares, its little parks as well as its great ones, its promenades, its 
bands, its cafés, beer-gardens, music halls—centers, all of them, of social 
life which every tourist enters into delightedly over there. And with 
reason. It is not the people we know who minister most to us; it is 
also the people we do not know, need not know, would not know if we 
could ; it is the spectacle of mankind, at which we are spectators. 
Thinkers, students, artists, have always therefore loved the city streets 
when no better might be. For this reason Victor Hugo rode his Paris 
omnibus, and one might still see—till recently—the solitary Ibsen at 
the same table of the same café every day, at the same hour, drinking 
his coffee and casting over the top of his paper shrewd glances at the 
students, professors, foreigners—the learned and the unlearned—about 
him. 

Abroad, the business-man, the professor, the student, the house- 
mother, the artist, all drop into the garden or out-door café in the after- 
noon, and their band plays, or they play billiards; or they talk and visit; 
or they watch and rest. True, the great gallery and the library are open 
also; but you will find your distinguished artist and your eminent 
writer in neither. He has worked in his shop all the morning ; he is 
playing now. And he has so many choices of places to play in! 

Here, if we are in search of diversion we have a choice of shopping 
or putting on our best bonnets and gloves and “calling ’’ on our ac- 
quaintance. Indoor sport, for those who have a taste forit! If we 
bicycle, we may indeed spin into the country, and life is by so much 
the more rich since the wheel was invented ; but there are times when 
the tired brain is more refreshed by a change of thought than by even 
a change of scene. 

We have no simple pleasures. Individually, we may have, but collec- 
tively we have not. The American is socially timid. He will get dol- 
lars’ worth of pleasure for his franc in some simple pleasure abroad, but 
over here he dare not go where he is not sure his world goes. Therefore 
his world never does go. 

And with what have we replaced the dier-garten and café, the open-air 
concert and promenade of other lands? In the most out-of-door climate 
in the world, what form of social enjoyment has the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon wrought out for himself? The social columns reply: the 
after-noon ‘‘Tea’’ and card-party! The flower of Southern Californian 
society gets together to gamble for cut-glass bon-bon dishes and hand- 
painted ash-trays—not now and again, but every day in the week, and 
month after month. 

**I suppose ”’ said a wondering visitor from the East, ‘‘it is a survival 
of the early gambling days and mining camps.”’ 

Unluckily, the gamblers are from the East. 

In addition there exist sundry clubs for the study of Ruskin, Brown- 
ing, Emerson, Shakespeare—that is to say, all the out-door poets and 
philosophers. /ndoors we read of the ‘‘ wise thrush who sings his song 
twice over’”’ and all the ‘‘ banks where the wild thyme grows,’’ while 
on our wide mesas the larks are singing unheard, and on our arroyo 
banks the yellow violets ‘‘ take the winds of March with beauty.” 
The whole intelligence of our imported population has arrived at 
nothing more original, suitable and fit than the importation of their 
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winter-bound and frost-nipped pleasures too; the pinchbeck of pale 
Eastern gold—the echo of Eastern society without the special culture, 
fruit of its special conditions, which made that tolerable. 

These deplorable social conditions are written so that he who wheels 
may read, in the large print of architecture. For the old Spanish ranch 
house, with its patio and cloistered porches for the family life, what do 
we find? ‘‘Suburban”’ residences ; sea-side cottages twenty-five miles 
from the sea, roofs for shedding snow under the orange trees, the houses 
of the arctic East cenannennall bodily to a semi-tropical climate. Or we 
find the faithful effort of an architect with a conscience—a Moorish or 
nish model answering to the skies and air of an answering land— 

anted squarely on an Eastern lawn, separated from the public street by 
ze inch of ‘‘coping’’ and from the neighbors by nothing. Homes, that 
is to say, in whieh the only possible home-like is within the walls; the 
only possible family-life as much doomed to indoorness by the inexora- 
ble architectural fact as by the Eastern fact of climate. 

No English seclusion of stone-wall, even, or tree-y park ; no Italian 
bosky thicket or terraced garden with paths for love to wander in, and 
sweet sunny spaces for little children to grow happy in ; nonooks for the 
student, vistas for the artist, withdrawn places where the tired may relax 
or the busy labor, within the sane influences of sun and air. 

For what then, in the name of reason, do our people forsake the East 
with all that the young West cannot yet have, if not for the things which 
she has and the East can never know? 

Did we conquer the Spaniard and cannot even reap our fruit of con- 

uest? Are we ourselves to be conquered by our own traditions—a sight 

or all the world to wonder at and laugh? Those of us who had the 
good fortune to “come out,”’ as we involuntarily say, even fifteen years 
ago remember the gracious traces of that elder he we supplanted, and 
watch with a contempt which it is not even a courteous duty to veil, the 
travesty of social life which has supplanted that. We feel a certain 
scorn, however pitiful, for the nouveau riche hanging his costly house 
with chromos and lining his library bookshelves with false bindings ; is 
it any less an advertisement of one’s ignorance or scant culture when as 
the nouveau riche in climate we mistake the semi-tropical for the frigid 
and hang upon it the unbefitting, valueless architecture and entertain- 
ment, costume and custom of alien climes? 

No peasant in Europe would err so grossly. Dwellers in the close 
cities must depend much upon ao squares, gardens and promen- 
ades, but they will have outdoor life, every ovale inch of it. The 
café lines the sidewalk, and the populace steps cheerfully around it ; the 
poorest worker draws his work to the doorsill. 

Besides all this provision, in Italy, for public outdoor life, there exists 
everywhere the provision for outdoor life in seclusion. It is not only 
the great villas and palaces which have their wall-surrounded, terraced 
and fountained gardens, with stone seats and tables. where the after- 
dinner coffee is served as a matter of course and common sense. when- 
ever the sunset or moonrise most invite; it is the tiniest, squalidest 
home which may possess its paradise too. 

Enter the narrow dwelling of the fisherman or straw-worker—the poor- 
est of the poor—follow the bare passage to the end, and nine times out 
of a Tuscan ten you will emerge in an enchanting garden, walled in, 
with its tiny, trellised arbour, its tree or two, its flowers and seats ; and 
here the family washing, the family eating, the family industry go on— 
spinning, sewing, net-making, straw-making—whatever may be the 
form of industry by which the poorest people in the world (next to the 
Irish peasantry) wring their scanty living from the earth—it is carried 
on out of doors. I have often wondered how much this has to do with 
the nature of an Italian, who carries a source of never-failing sunshine 
in his heart and in the depths of his saddened eyes. 
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The bare houses, without ovens, without closets, without furnaces, 
without bath-tubs, without any modern conveniences—they are not made 
to live in truly; but the Italian does not expect to live in them. They 
are his occasional shelter merely. 

We claim it as our superiority that we have invented the home; in a 
sense—and that a noble one—I believe it 1s true; but the Latin might 
justly retort that we have made cages of our homes. If withiu our 
houses the home life reaches a higher evel of unity and tenderness than 
elsewhere (which at least every American would like to think) it is with 
justice urged that we confine it within those walls. For an American 
family to take an ‘‘outing’’ is a great event ; and for the circle of which 
the white-haired grandparent is the center and the baby the circumfer- 
ence, one must look in German garéens or Italian and French gardens. 

The climate of Germany does not deter its dwellers ; the ‘ramontana 
of Italy works no ill ; and coming home to our pale-cheeked children, 
faded women and tired men, our furnace-heated houses (for the furnace 
is beginning to decimate Southern California), and closed windows, one 
is made thoughtful. The Italian notoriously dies of consumption, and 
the New Englander. But it isthe well-fed New Englander in his hot- 
house against the ill-nourished, the well-nigh starved, Italian. 

What ought we to have in Southern California—of all that makes Italy 
a name to conjure by? Parks, as many and as splendid as we will, but 
also little parks, gardens, coffee-gardens, beer-gardens, concert-gardens, 
and gardens in our homes. Not a mere patch of drenching blue-grass 
over which the hose forever weeps and on which no child may run nor 
elder rest, but v¢a/ gardens shut in, not inhospitably to the public (for we 
ourselves are the public) but modestly, as we shut in our sleeping-rooms for 
privacy and seclusion, and no one quarrels with us therefore. We have 
as much right—the poorest and the richest of us—to our bit of out-door 
home as our bit of in-door home. Finally, let us have our out-door pub- 


lic home, too ; not alone the Club (though there is nothing against that), 

but the out-door pleasure for all; the out-door concert of the best, and 

the out-dvor café and me eating and drinking are social in- 
] 


stincts. An Italian will spend two hours over his modest glass of red 
wine, a German over his cup of coffee or s/eim of beer; it is reserved for 
the Englishman and American “swilling’’ his mixed drinks to make a 
‘* Temperance’’ object-lesson of the street. 

In equipages and liveries there is no Eastern city but can outdo us ; 
even the flare of costumes (made by Eastern dressmakers for Eastern 
climates, commonly) is cheaply over-matched in Chicago or any other 
town; but what an unmatched pageant of life there might be here, 
would man (and woman) but fit himself or herself ever so little to the 
environment! Every other animal is modified by his environment ; only 
man cherishes the hope of modifying his himself, and ‘right now,” 
while he is waiting, or without waiting. 

When one thinks of the beauty of shade and sun, of garden and 
grove, of park and drive and promenade, possible, one anticipates the 
recording angel’s tears. Time was when a suburb of Los Angeles, then 
unknown as it is now famous, was one great garden in itself; when the 
avenues of shade, orchards of splendid fruit and bloom, the rose gardens 
of Persia, and all the song-birds of the earth, made setting for tiny half- 
Spanish ranch houses—homes which escaped captives of the East in- 
habited when they must, but as little as they could ; when horses in pic- 
turesque trappings made the shady avenues picturesque; when the 
cafions and mesas were as much a part of daily life as the front-parlor ; 
when life was like a dream come true, and there was no reason for hop- 
ing to die. 

And now! The shade trees are down—they “littered the streets,”’ 
Trees have not the first notion of tidiness! The ferny pepper is gone— 
its roots ‘‘humped up’’ the superior asphalt, whose untempered glare and 
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reflex heat now make pleasant the way of the pedestrian—the orange 
groves are suffered to die of neglect—there is “no money”’ in them, since 
land became worth so much a front foot—and the horse is gone with the 
alfalfa which fed him. We drive now (with liveries) or wheel ; but we 
do not have the old roads to wheel over, which the Village Improvement 
Society (brains and conscience of the town) keptas no City Council or con- 
tractor ever did or will. Gone are the gardens, too; a couple of rose 
bushes constitute a garden now, set in a green—very green lawn—(it is 
its one merit) stretching to the asphalt edge, and no tree ever makes 
it untidy. Palms—as useful as telegraph poles for the purpose—serve as 
shade trees. And in the rows of pretentious stone or cement houses, 
without blinds for shade, without porches—except a front one in which 
a toilette makes a figure—without a court-yard, without a summer-house, 
roof-garden, anything that might possibly serve as a possible screen be- 
tween life and the Raymond tourist ; with an exterior ‘‘open as day to 
melting Charity,’’ but with an interior lumbered with all the trifling im- 
pedimenta with which the house-bound Easterner strives to construct an 
ideal of life and multiply duties, sit those whom climate has lured 
hither—gambling for glass bon-bon dishes and hand-painted ash-trays ! 
It makes even an expansionist sad for the future of the Philippines ! 


Pasadena, Cal 


THE KEEPER OF THE CAMP 


BV ELWYN IRVING HOFFMAN 


ITH a head whitened by the snows of many 
winters; with a face withered into a mass of 
deep wrinkles ; with eyes that had not, for 


ten long years, seen even so much as the 
very faintest ray of God’s sunlight—that 
old Nahali sat hovered over her fire one 
cold day in December. It was a small fire 

. ; —the same sort of a fire as the ones that 
had robbed her of her vision. A chunk of oak laid between 
two smoke-blackened stones, a bed of dull-glowing coals be- 
neath it, and gray and black ashes in a close circle around it. 
The smoke, thin and light, rose straight to the small opening 
in the peak of the conical roof, through which it twisted as it 
were boring its way out. It was a poor fire, and after reach- 
ing around for some fuel to put on it and finding none old 
Nahali drew her thin, ragged dress more closely aroun! her 
and bent her head over the coals. As she did so, the smoke 
struck her on her withered chin and seemed to feel its way up- 
ward across her trembling lips, along her thin nostrils, over 
her squinting, sightless eyes, and through her tangled white 
hair. As she breathed, it crept into her mouth also and she 
coughed—a weak, hollow cough that might have told its own 
story. For old Nahali was nearing the great river across 
which lie the Happy Hunting Grounds and she was very 
feeble. The smoke making her cough, she drew back a 
little ; but it was cold, bitterly cold, and soon with a shiver, 
she hovered again over the smoke. 
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Outside, the earth was covered with snow—not a great deal, 
but still enough to give things a very wintry appearance. It 
lay in little ridges on the limbs and twigs of the bare trees, 
and with its shroud of white, impressed a sense of deeper 
silence upon the half-dozen wigwams that stood in a circle 
around the hut in which old Nahali sat. For there was no 
one in these wigwams—no one in the whole camp except 
Nahali. They had gone away, bag and baggage, two days 
before to attend a ‘‘ Big Soup,” twenty miles over the mount: 
ains, and they had not yet returned to camp. They should 
have been home that morning, and old Nahali had expected 
them at that time, but they had not come, and it was now late 
in the afternoon. Nahali hoped that they would return be- 
fore nightfall, for she was very cold and the wood they had 
left her had been used up, and she had eaten nearly all the 
acorn bread that they had put by her. 

But they did not return. The gray, wintry sky grew 
grayer, the cold air became colder, and a dark shadow stole 
slowly over the white hills. The wind began to blow, and its 
icy breath made old Nahali wish again that her people were 
with her. She did not upbraid them for leaving her—she had 
been left too many times to think of complaining. The oldest 
squaw of the tribe, she had for some years been ‘‘ the keeper 
of the camp,’’ being too feeble to go away as the others did, 
on trips after food, or to neighboring rancherias to attend the 
big soups that were of frequent occurrence. 

When they had left, two days before, her relatives had 
hardly thought it worth while to say good-bye. To tell the 
truth, they cared very little for old Nahali, for she had 
outlived her usefulness long years before. Her great-great 
grand-children were getting to be good sized pickaninnies ; 
her great grand-children were men and women grown ; her 
grand-children were of advanced ages ; and her two daughters 
were quite old. It was hard to believe that she could be the 
head of four generations and still alive, but it was really so. 

The wind increased until it moaned and wailed around the 
wigwam. But Nahali did not hear it, for she was as deaf as 
she was bllnd. She knew it was growing colder, however, and 
she hovered closer and closer over her little fire, which was 
almost entirely extinct. It was so low that it did not make 
even a smoke, and as for warmth—old Nahali, the keeper of 
the camp, was already becoming numb ! 

As she sat thus, over the two or three coals that were still 
feebly alive, squatted down like an old witch in her scanty 
rags, the skin flap of the wigwam was pushed back and a man 
entered. He was a tall man, robed in a great robe of rabbits’ 
fur, and in his hand he held a long wand covered with many 
scalps of the scarlet-headed woodpecker, and further decorated 
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with long feathers of the yellow-hammer and the blue-jay. It 
had been intensely dark in the little wigwam just before he 
came, but now it was all light and warmth. Old Nahali felt 
the change and raised herself slowly and felt about her as if 
she would touch the source of it. And where did it come 
from—what was the source of it? Ah, that was the strange 
thing !—it did not seem to come from anywhere. It filled the 
whole room as if it were sunshine, and it had a great warmth 
—a blessed warmth ! 

Old Nahali felt around her—felt the cold stones, the hard, 
brittle coals, the soft, smooth ashes ; then she raised her thin, 
bony arms above her head and groped through the air. Find- 
ing nothing, she let her arms slowly fall and began to mumble 
to herself—low, inarticulate sounds that had no meaning. 

Then it*‘was that the chief—for the stranger’s dress and 
bearing proclaimed him to be a chief—opened his lips and 
spoke. And though he spoke in a low voice, Nahali heard 
him and raised her head and was no longer deaf. 

**Can Nahali hear ?’’ asked the chief. 

‘* Nahali can hear,’’ answered the squaw in an awed voice 
but with lifted head. 

The chief smiled and waved his wand slowly to and fro. 

**Can Nahali see ?’’ he asked. 

There was a silence. The old squaw squinted her half- 
closed lids closer together, and the water from beneath them 
oozed out and rolled down her furrowed cheeks ; but she could 
not see. 

‘* Nahali cannot see,”” she answered him, at last. The chief 
smiled again—a soft, compassionate smile. 

‘**It is as well,’’ he said. ‘‘ Nahali has seen enough! She 
has seen all that there is to be seen—sorrow, and joy, and love 
and hate, and beauty and ugliness. She has witnessed the 
rise and set of suns and moons and seen the yews of summer 
bloom and fade. To her eyes have been spread the glory of 
the heavens, and she has seen also, the grandeur and baseness 
of mankind. But there is one thing Nabali has not yet seen. 
May the curtains hang before her face till she has passed into 
the Happy Hunting Grounds! For there she will see much 
beauty, and will know much happiness. No more will Nahali 
be forsaken—no more will Nahali be left alone to sit in the 
cold " 

For it was very, very cold—the warm light had disappeared, 
and the tall chief had gone ! 

It is strange what visitors one will have when one is old and 
the snow-burdened wind blows upon one with its icy breath. 
Strange visions, yes. But the Indians knew nothing about 
this when they came into camp next day, wading through the 
snow that had fallen heavily during the night. 
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They only knew that old Nahali, the useless, the unwanted, 
was dead—lying, just as she had fallen when the Great Chief 
left her, with her thin, bony arms outstretched, and her dark, 
wrinkled face turned to the cold, gray ashes. 

French Corral, Cal 


EARLY CALIFORNIA. 
UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS—THE VICEROY’S REPORT. 


HE detailed report of the Count de Revilla Gigedo, Viceroy of 
Mexico over a century ago, is one of the clearest, ablest, most 
concise, most reliable early documents on the history of Cali- 

fornia and the northern coast. It has hitherto been inaccessible to 
American students, except in Spanish; and the accurate translation 
which begins below will be of service to every student of California 
history.! 

Of the sixty-two viceroys of Mexico from 1535 to 1822, few were the 
equals in statesmanship, activity and zeal of the second Count de Re- 
villa Gigedo—an American by birth, for he first saw the light in Habana, 
Cuba. He arrived on the frigate ‘‘San Ramon’’ in Vera Cruz, Oct. 8, 
1789, and the 17th of the same month took formal possession of his 
high office, which he held until July 11, 1794. 

To the Licenciado, don Carlos Maria de Bustamante, we are indebted 
for the preservation of this important document. Bustamante, who 
was born in Oaxaca, November 4, 1774, and died September 21, 1848, 
did enormous service for the history of Mexico. True, his passions 


sometimes misled him and his editorship in some cases was careless ; 
still all, enemies and friends, are debtors to Bustamante’s unceasing 


labors. 
REPORT 


OF 


Don JUAN VICENTE DE GUEMES PACHECO DE PADILLA, COUNT OF 
REVILLA GIGEDO, 


VICEROY OF NEW SPAIN, 


ON 


CALIFORNIA. 
1768-1793. 


The viceroy of New Spain, Count de Revilla Gigedo, compiles in this 
detailed report the events which happened in the peninsule of the 
Californias and in the department of San Blas since the year 1768, and 
makes the suggestions he considers advisable. 


Most Excellent Sir : 

1. The maritime department of San Blas, the poteam of the Cali- 
fornias, and the explorations carried out on its northern coasts, have been 
matters of grave consequence, and have received my utmost attention 
since the day on which I took charge of these vast dominions. 

2. Up to now the steps taken by me have met with success. I have 
undertaken them in conformity with the King’s orders, with the most 
sincere desire of success and having in mind the actual state of affairs, 

3. According to their kind and nature, I have, through the corre- 
sponding channels, rendered an account of everything to His Majesty, 
accompanying same with testimonies of credit, explaining my reasons, 
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and asking for advice on those matters which I consider most important 
to the royal service. 

4. Asa happy result thereof, I have had the satisfaction of receiving 
repeatedly the approval of the King on points relating to the undertak- 
ings in the Californias. 

5. These enterprises have never been finished, and the only thing 
lacking is, that a new friendly agreement between our Court and the one 
in London shall put forever an end to the differences due to the events 
at Nutka, and preserve the peace and harmony so important to the sub- 
jects of both powers. 

6. Sol hope; and for this reason I take still greater pleasure in the 
extraordinary task of compiling briefly and clearly what has been done 
and carried out by the viceroys, my predecessors, in the Californias and 
San Blas; what I have reported and represented about these matters in 
my different letters ; and finally what remains to be done according to 
my opinion. Having these data present, Your Excellency can arrive at 
an understanding of everything, inform His Majesty thereof, and issue to 
me his royal orders. 


State of the Peninsula of the Californias in 1767. 


7. In the year 1767, the peninsula of the Californias embraced the 
territories which lay between the cape of San Lucas, situated in latitude 
North 22° 48‘, and the mission of Santa Maria de Todos Santos, in lati- 
tude 31% degrees North. (1) 

Its State, Fortifications and Expenses Incurred. 


8. Atthat time the capital of the peninsula was the feeble “‘ presidio”’ 
of Our Lady of Loretto (2). It had as garrison a troop of cavalry, 
mounted and armed in accordance with the customs of the country ; its 
pay (including that of the crew of the vessel carrying supplies) amounted 
to $32,515, which paid out of the royal treasury. The Jesuits really col- 
leeted and distributed this money, and also took care of the discipline 
and service of said troop, placed in commission for the sole pu of 
defending and preserving the fifteen missions established and adminis- 
tered by the Society of Jesus*. 


Special Fund (fondo piadoso) of the Missions. 


9. These missions were founded and maintained at the expense of the 
capitals which the zeal and apostolic labors of the aforementioned 
fathers of the Society of Jesus had acquired for the purpose of effecting 
the spiritual conquest of the Californian Indians. The principal bene- 
factors and founders of these special funds were the Marquis de Villa- 
puente and the Marchioness de las Torres de Rada. 


The Farthest Northern Coasts of the Peninsula are in- 
cluded Within and Considered to be Under Spanish 
Dominion. 


10. Although the most remote countries of New Spain, known under 
the name of the exterior or western territories of the Californias, have 
not been occupied by any other formal establishments than the aforesaid 
fifteen missions and the presidio of the Loretto, they were included 
within and considered to be under the Spanish dominion, as also the 
coasts farthest to the North on the continent ; further the coastline had 


(1) The correct name of this mission is Santa Maria de Los Angeles, situated in 31° 
lat. North. It was established October 16, 1766. 

Santa Maria de Todos Santos is in lat. 24° 30’, and was originally founded in 1719 at 
Lr Paz, and a tew years later removed toits present location. 


(2) Here, on October 25, 1697, the Jesuit Father Juan Maria de Salvatierra estab- 
lished the first mission in Lower California. Lat. 25° 31’. 


*In Lower California. 
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already been discovered up to 43° latitude North (3), where the river, 
called ‘‘ Los Reyes,’’ exists. 


During the Last Two Centuries Repeated Explorations 
were Made for the Purpose of Settling said Coasts. 


11. Our Court had always in mind to advance the spiritual conquest of 
California up to the confines of North America, by settling the coasts of 
its Pacific Ocean. This is proved by the many costly expeditions under- 
taken during the last two centuries, and especially by that one so well 
carried out in the year 1602, under the command of the general, Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino. 


The General Sebastian Vizcaino Discovered the Ports 
of San Diego and Monterey, and Orders were Issued 
for Settling the Latter. 


(12). At that time he discovered the ports of San Diego and Monterey, 
and, although in consequence thereof, the second was to have been oc- 
cupied and settled at once in virtue of a royal cedula issued by order of 
Philip III, this most important decree was not carried into effect until 
the year 1768. 


It did not take place until the year 1768. 


13. The causes of this prejudicial inaction are unknown. The wise 
and well combined rules laid dowm in said *‘cedula’’ would have 
smoothed over all the difficulties liable to arise in the enterprise, and 
these difficulties did in fact disappear as soon as it became known that 
the Russians had verified different explorations on the Californian coasts 
from Hamts Kaska (Kamskatka), and that they intended to establish 
themselves thereon. 


Foreign nations could have occupied these places, as no 
armed force existed in California to offer Resistance. 


14. They might have been able to occupy, without resistance, our 
ports of San Diego and Monterey, if they had, at the beginning, directed 
their explorations to lower latitudes. This, for the reason that the very 
limited population of onr peninsula of the Californias could not have 
mustered a sufficient force for resisting a European army ; besides, there 
were no other shipsin the Pacific Ocean than the small vessel used for 
transporting supplies, of which I have already spoken. 


We occupied these ports in the said year of 1768, and 
at the same time established the Department of San 
Blas. 

15. Finally, in the mentioned year of 1768, we successfully occupied 
those ports, and also established the department of San Blas for the 
main object of serving as a base of the military expedition decided 
upon against the barbarous Seri and Pima Indians which hostilized 
Sonora, and also for the purpose of opening later on commerce with 
this province and the one of the Californias. 

Missions were erected and the Salines of Zapotilla placed 

under royal administration for the purpose of 
maintaining the Department of San Blas. 


The erection of missions in the immediate neighborhood of the 


(3) Sebastian Vizcaino in his second voyage reached on Dec. 29, 1602, lat. 43 North. 
near to which is Cape Blanco ; but he must have assigned a wrong lat. to the river 
“ Los Reyes,’’ as no such stream exists there. 
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presidios of San Diego and Monterey was at once begun (4a). The 
expenditures incurred were charged to the special funds (4b) which 
the Jesuits at the time of the expulsion [ June 25, 1767, in the City of 
Mexico. They left Loretto, Lower Cal., Feb. 3, 1768.] had left capital- 
ized (fincado), and it was considered possible that the department of 


(4a) The missions established in California are: 

San Diego de Alcala, June 16, 1769. 

San Carlos de Monterey, June 3, a 

San Antonio de Padua, July 14, 1771 

San Gabriel Arcangel, Sept. 8, 1771. 

San Luis Obispo, Sept. 12, 1772. 

San Francisco Dolores, Oct. 9, 1776. 

San Juan Capistrano, Nov. 1, 1776 
Santa Clara, Jan. 18, 1777. 

San Buenaventura, March 31, 1782. 

Santa Barbara, Dec 4, 1786 

Purisima Concepcion, Dec. 8, 1787. 

Santa Cruz, Aug. 28, 1791. 

Soledad, Oct. 9, 1792. 

San Jose, June 18, 1797. 

San Miguel, 1797. 

San Luis, Rey, 1798 

San Juan Bautista, 1799. 

Santa Inés, 1804. 

San Rafael, 1817. 

San Francisco Solano, 1823 


(4b) The following is a translation of the Report made by the Franciscan friar, 
Father Francisco Palou on February 12, 1772, to the Superior of the convent San 
Fernando in the City of Mexico, Fray Juan Roman de Mora, and shows the financial 
status of the “Pious fund”’ at that time. 


Copy of the pious works founded by the different individuals for the purpose of the 
spiritual conquest of the Californias : 

Y ear 1698 Don Juan Caballero founded the first mission and for this purpose gave $r0, 000 
1699 the same founded the second... 0,000 
‘** 1700 Don Nicolas Arteaga founded the third and furnished the same amount + 000 
“ 1702 different individuals through Father Jose Vidal, Jesuit, the fourth...... 7,000 
** 1704 the Marquis de Villapuente founded the fifth in the sum of....... ....... .... 10,000 
** 1709 the same founded the sixth in «++ 10,000 
“ 1913 the same founded the seventh in.. . 10,000 
“ 1718 His Excellency, Don Juan Ruizde ‘Velasco, founded ‘the eighth in. «sss 10,000 
“ 1719 the Marquis de Villapuente founded the ninth in ........................ «+ 10,000 
1725 the Jesuit, Father Juan Maria Luyando, founded the tenth in 10,000 

1731 Dofia Maria Rosa de la Pefia donated to one of the missions of Villa- 
puente............. . 10,000 
1746 the Marquis de Villapuente founded the eleventh in.. 10,000 

1747 The Most Excellent Dofia Maria de Boya, duchess of Gandia, instituted 
the missions of California as her heirs, but they have only ‘received... 62,000 


Total of donations.. -_ LS ————— — 


(4c) Balances found ai the time of the Expulsion ws panna 
In cash fonnd in the Atty Gen’l’s office of California at the expulsion $ 92,000 00 
Value of merchandise found in the same office 27,255 75 
Value of merchandise in warehouse at Loretto............... scccsseseeceeeeseseeseeeeees 79377 37% 


Total balances $199,033 1236 


Loans made by the Attorney General's office of California of the capitals of said mis- 
stons as appears by the corresponding instruments: 
To the College of San Idlefonso in the City of Puebla, at 3% pe. cent 
oe of San Ignacio - at 4 per cent.. 
K. «of San Pedro and San Pablo in the City of Mexico without int.. 
“a ” of San Idlefonso in the city of Puebla, at 3 per cent 
- “4 of San Geronimo in the City of Mexico, at 3 per cent. 
as " ot San Idlefonso in the city of Puebla, at 3 per cent 


eT $126,600 


Recapitulation: 
Total of donations —_ . sitet seit «+». $179,000 00 
Total of balances on hand...................cc0ses00008 oes " --» 199,033 123 
Total of loans....... panneresecccoes 26,600 00 
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San Blas could cover its expenses with the products of the neighboring 
salines, from now on to be worked on account of the royal treasury, and 
with other resources of minor importance. 


These expeditions and establishments were the cause 
of heavy expenses. 


17. This advantage was never obtained. The expenses of San Blas 
are constantly on the increase, and the costs of its establishment, and 
of the expeditions to Sonora and California, from 1768 to 1771, were 
necessarily large to the royal treasury, although part of the expenses 
were defrayed by generous voluntary contributions and also out of the 
special mission funds. 


No Economy was practicable. 


18. To exercise any cautious economy was an impossibility when 
everything had to be done hurriedly in distant countries, without any 
settlements in the largest part of their enormous area, and with Sonora 
subject to the cruel hostilities of the Indian enemies ; nd, to state the 
whole matter in as few words as possible, without troops, vessels, arms, 
munitions, utensils and provisions. 


Difficulties apparently insuperable were overcome; the 
Viceroy, Marquis de Croix, returned to Spain; and the 
Baylio Frey Don Antonio Bucareli took his place. 


19. Notwithstanding these difficulties—which might be considered 
insuperable—were overcome, and, as far as it was possible to zeal and 
constancy, the important ends of the enterprises were accomplished. 
The Viceroy, Marquis de Croix, having finished his term of office, left to 
his successor, the Bailio (6) Frey don Juan de Bucareli, the glory to con- 
tinue the work and to carry it to the best state of perfection. 


Events which happened in oy time of the Viceroy Bu- 
carell. 

20. As in everything which had passed, the mental and personal 
labors of the Inspector General, the Marquis de Sonora (7), had played 
an important part, and as this functionary still remained in the kingdom 
( New Spain ) for a few months after the Marquis de Croix had sailed on 
his return to Spain, Galvez was enabled to inform the successor, Don 
Antonio Bucareli, of everything which had taken place, so that the new 
Viceroy would find it less difficult to perfect promptly all the arrange- 
ments required in the department of San Blas and the peninsula of the 
Californias, economizing expenses and avoiding confusion. 

21. The hostilities of the Seris and Pimas had somewhat ceased in So- 
nora, but the Apaches created worse havoc in New Galicia (8) therefore 
the expenses which decreased in the first province augmented in the 
second owing to the formation of a corps of four flying troops of cavalry, 
and to other help furnished as well in soldiers as to the presidios. I refer 


(6) Batlio, a knight of the religious military order of Saint John, who has taken the 
vows and is invested with the command and enjoys the usufruct of a castle, town or 
other rural or urban property. 


(7) Don a de Galvez received in 1764 unlimited power to inspect all the different 
branches of the government in New Spain, and make whatsoever changes of magis- 
trates and officials he considered convenient. On July 6, 1768, he arrived in Lower Cal- 
ifornia for the purpose of arranging matters in that province, and for the principal 
object of extending missions and presidios to Upper California. His plans were suc- 
cessfully carried out by Father Junipero Serra and the commander, Portol4. In 1776 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Indies and in this capacity had his brother, Don Matias 
de Galvez, and afterwards his nephew, Bernardo de Galvez, appointed Viceroys of New 
Spain. Galvez died in 1787, 

(8) New Galicia, the present Mexican States of Durango, Chihuahua and Coahuila, 
which by the royal order dated in Madrid on Dec. 4, 1786, were formed into the “‘ inten- 
dencia’’ of Durango. 
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only slightly to these matters here, because this compilation must be 
strictly limited to events and matters relating to San Blas and the Cali- 
fornias. 


New Rules for San Blas and the Californias, 


22. New rules were made for the administration of both provinces. 
In San Blas a formal commisariat was established for making the pay- 
ments and keeping strict accounts; a small arsenal was also put in 
operation for careening and repairing all the vessels of the department ; 
one frigate and two dispatch boats (paquebotes) were stationed there; 
and, for all these purposes was assigned to it yearly the amount of $63,- 
907. 

23. Although the expenses of the presidial troops of the Californias 
were estimated at $55,435, including the salaries and pay (haberes) of 
the governor of the Peninsula, commissary of Loretto, storekeepers or 
those acting as such (habilitados) of the presidios, and of a small num- 
ber of carpenters, blacksmiths, and muleteers, the whole expenditure 
amounted to only $26,500; because a rule was established that payment 
should be made in clothing, goods, and provisions, and that there 
should be charged or added to the cost price of these articles, 100 per 
cent at the old establishments and 150 per cent at the new presidios of 
San Diego and Monterey. The only exceptions to this rule were the 
salaries of the governor, $4000 and of the commissary at Loretto, $1500. 

24. Lastly a Factor, with a salary of $2000, was appointed for collect- 
ing the amounts payable by the royal treasury in this capital (Mexico), 
and for making the necessary purchases and remittances of textile fab- 
rics and merchandise for San Blas and the Californias. In consequence, 
adding all these items gives a total yearly amount of $92,476.37 4, pay- 
able froin the royal treasury. The salaries assigned to the Franciscan 
and Dominican missionaries, their traveling expenses by land and sea, 
as also the necessary expenditures forthe establishment of new missions 
are to be made from the special funds. 

New Enterprises. 

25. After finishing this matter, the viceroy, don Antonio Bucarelis 
thought it well to confine his measures to the preservation and tem- 
poral and spiritual development of the old and new Californias, toward 
improving the salines in the immediate neighborhood of San Blas. 
This for the purpose, that said department might also flourish as far as 
possible, and so be able to comply with its principal object, the fur- 
nishing and forwarding of the necessary supplies to the presidios and 
missions of the Californias ; but this quietness did not last long. 

26. Information was received about the excellent port of San Fran- 
cisco ; the old project of discovering a land route was again taken up; 
discussions were held in reference to opening the communication be- 
tween the presidios of Monterey and San Diego, blocked up by the 
Santa Barbara channel whereon numerous pacific and docile Indians 
dwelt; attention was called to the immense number of pagans desirous 
of congregating in missions ; and, also to the fertility of the territories 
in the north, which invited Spaniards to settle and cultivate them. 

First Exploration to Higher Latitudes. 

27. The Viceroy already flattering himself with the possible accom- 
plishment of these useful projects, received the royal orders of April 
11 and September 23, 1773, which increased his zeal and compelled him 
to put into practice more difficult and costly plans. 

28. The Count de Lascy, Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Russia, notified our Court of the discoveries which had been made by the 

(9) This new ‘‘reglamento”’ was formulated May 19, 1773; discussed and amended 


July 8, 1773 ; approved by the viceroy July 23, 1773, and went into force January Ist, 
1774. 
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vassals of that empire on our northern coasts of the Californias ; these 
notices were copied and forwarded with said royal orders and others of 
later date. 

26. In all of these decrees, His Majesty commanded that proper steps 
should be taken for investigating if the Russians continued and pro- 
gressed with their expeditions ; that the schemes of this nation should 
be guarded against ; and also that means should be found for dislodging 
any foreign settlement established on those coasts, previously giving 
the necessary intimations and using force only as a last resort. 

30. Although the Viceroy wawaware of the obstacles which hindered 
the Russians from carrying out their plans, due to the scarcity of settlers 
and supplies in their territories of Kamts Kaska, still he felt that these 
difficulties in the course of time might be overcome, and that we should 
profit by these obstacles, and impede foreigners from becoming neigh- 
bors of ours on the peninsulas of the Californias. 

31. This is the opinion which he expressed in his letter 1048 of July 
27, 1773, stating therein the necessity of giving another form to the de- 
partment of San Blas, and of supplying it with competent officers of the 
royal navy, practical pilots, an arsenal (maestranza), sailors, and also 
with a larger number of vessels wherewith to succour the Californias 
and undertake explorations to higher latitudes (exploraciones de altura). 

32. He also reported that the new presidios of San Diego and Mon- 
terey were weak establishments, only good for giving a title to the soil 
(que solo servian para sefialar el dominio), and for keeping within cer- 
tain bounds the innumerable pagan Indian tribes surrounding these estab- 
lishments, which, owing to the burdens imposed upon the royal treasury, 
he had not decided to fortify. 

33. That he found no way of avoiding the increased expenditures in 
which the department of San Blas will involve him, a department situ- 
ated in one of the most unhealthy climates of the Pacific coast ; and 
finally in the same letter, number 1048, and in those written afterwards, 
he continued reporting upon the wise measures taken by him. 

34. The discovery of an overland route from Sonora to Monterey had 
already been made (10) later on the important occupation of the port of 
San Francisco took place (11), and all those measures were continued 
which tended to subjecting (as was later brought about) gradually the 
Indians of the Santa Barbara channel and to the establishment of new 
missions and Spanish settlements (pueblos). 

35. The reconnoisance of the Goatzacalcos river on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the country lying between its mouth and the harbor of Tehnan- 
tepec on the Pacific coast was also undertaken, and it was ascertained 
that a possibility existed for transporting artillery over it, as had already 
been done, according to old traditions, by Hernan Cortes, for arming the 
vessels he had ordered to be built in the harbor of Tehuantepec, and 
which discovered the coasts of the Californias (12). 


(10) Don Juan Bautista de Anza, captain of the presidio of Tubac, on the frontier of 
Sonora, left the presidioof Altar with twenty of his soldiers and accompanied by the 
Franciscan missionaries, fathers Garcés and Juan Diaz, ge January 8, 1774, and arrived 
at the mission of San Gabriel in California on May 22nd of the same year. Anza pro- 
ceeded from there to Monterey for the purpose of consulting with Father Junipero 
Serra. A second expedition, also commanded by Anza, left Tubac on Oct. 2%, 1775, and 
reached San Gabriel on January 4, 1776. 

(11) The first huts were built July 26, 1776 ; on the 28th the first mass was said in the 
temporary chapel. The port was occupied — 18 and formal possession taken on 
Sept. 17,1776. The chapel of the mission of Dolores was dedicated October 3, and 
the mission formally inaugurated October 8, 1776. 

(12) The first discoverer of the peninsula of California was the pilot Fortun 
Ximenez, who entered the gulf, afterwards called ‘‘ of Cortés,’ with the vessel ‘‘Con- 
cepcion”’ in the latter part of 1533. He and twenty-two of his crew were killed by the 
Indians at La Paz, Lower California 

The three vessels, Santa Agueda, San Lazaro and San Tomas, which Cortés had or 
dered built in Tehuantepec, sailed under his personal command from Chiametlan on 
April 15, 1535, arrived in the bay of La Paz on May 3, 1535, and returned to Mexico in 
15387. 
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36. Finally, for the purpose of examining if the Russians had settled 
in the most remote northern parts of our actual possessions, the Viceroy 
despatched the frigate ‘‘Santiago’’ under the command of the brevet 
ensign of the second class, Don Juan Perez, first pilot of the royal navy, 
giving him the necessary instructions for carrying out the orders ; and 
this was the first exploration to higher latitudes. 

37. The frigate left San Blas on the 25th day of January, 1774, stopped 
at the ports of San Diego and Monterey for the purpose of delivering the 
corresponding supplies ; set out again on its navigation June 7 ; arrived 
at 55° 49’ latitude north ; opened communications with the Indians of 
that coast; did the same in the port of Nutka, to which the name of San 
Lorenzo was given, and where it dropped anchor on August 8. The 
vessel returned November 3 to San Blas (13). 

38. It cannot be claimed that these reconnoisances were exact. They 
really only occupied a little more than two months and a half, and the 
ship’s logs show doubts and uncertainties which impair their value. 
Still the positive knowledge was at last acquired, that not a single foreign 
establishment existed on the whole of the coast explored. It was proved 
beyond doubt that the commander of the frigate ‘‘ Santiago” had taken 
possession of the port of Nutka, five years previous to the arrival of the 
English captain, Cook, at the same port, where he had careened his 
vessels, and finally this expedition facilitated greatly our future 
explorations. 


SECOND EXPLORATION. 


39. The second expedition took place in the year 1775, under the 
charge of the lieutenant of the first-class, Don Bruno de Ezeta, with the 
same frigate, ‘‘Santiago’’ and the little schooner ( goleta ) called ‘‘ La 
Felicidad ’’ (alias ‘‘ La Sonora’’), the command whereof had been en- 
trusted to the lieutenant of the second-class, Don Juan Francisco de la 
Bodega y Cuadra. 

40. Both vessels left San Blas February 11, 1775, and sailed in 
company to 47°, where they separated. 

41. The frigate returned after having reached 50°, because the scurvey 
had broken out among the crew. The schooner went as far as 58”, and 
on the return both vessels joined again in the port of Monterey, and 
entered the harbor of San Blas November 25. 

42. The department of La Trinidad, in 41° 6‘; the open roadstead 
( rada ) of Bucareli in 47° 24‘; the archipelago and port of the same name 
in 55° 18‘; and the one of Los Remedios in 57° 20‘ were discovered and 
reconnoitered by this expedition and formal possession thereof taken. 

43. Furthermore, Ezeta came to the mouth or entrance bearing his 
name in 49°, (14) called by him ‘‘ Bahia de la Asuncion,’’ but could not 
examine it. Bodega anchored and took possession of the port which 
has his name, situated in 38° 18‘, and in the immediate neighborhood of 
the harbor of San Francisco. 


(13) Juan Perez, the commander of the “ Santiago’ (alias ‘‘ Nueva Galicia’), was a 
native of Mayorca, and well versed in navigation on the Pacific, having made several 
voyages tothe Philippine Islands Fray Juniper Serra returned on this vessel from 
San Blas to San Diego. In Monterey Fray Juan Crespi and Fray Tomas Pefia dela 
Pefia joined the frigate as chaplains, and Father Crespi wrote the diary of this expe- 
dition. On July 20, touched the extreme northwestern point of Queen Charlotte Island, 
near to 55° lat. North, and arrived on Monday, August §, inthe roadstead of Nutka, 
called afterwards, in 1788, by Captain Cook, King George’s Sound, 


(14) The date of the discovery of the bay ‘‘La Asuncion de Nuestra Sefiora,”’ or 
‘* Entrance of Ezeta,” or ‘‘Columbia river,’’ is August 17, 1775, and the correct latitude 
46° 11’ north. 

The Xoyal Audience governed from November 30, 1786, to May 5, 1789. Don Alonzo 
Nufiez de Haro y Peralta, Archbishop of Mexico, was Viceroy of New Spain from May 
8, 1787 to August 16, of the same year. 
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Death of the Viceroy, Bucareli, and compilation of the 
Measures taken by him. 


44. Although preparations were made without delay for the third ex- 
pedition, which was to have started in the year 1777, for the purpose of 
making explorations from Ezeta bay to latitude 58’, and to finish same in 
latitude 65°, it did not take place until the year 1779, when the Viceroy, 
Frey Don Antonio Bucareli, was already dead. (15) 

45. This Viceroy attended with true zeal and efficiency to all the im- 
portant matters which occurred during his term of office, and he had 
besides the pleasure of seeing his orders complied with. The results 
would have been greater if, for reasons of economizing the overburdened 
public finances, he had been able to make Jarger expenditures. 

46. Notwithstanding, he was compelled to increase the expenses of 
San Blas and the Californias, because neither the explorations to higher 
latitudes, northe building and careening of vessels, nor higher salaries and 
gratuities for naval officers and other employes could be dispensed with, 
for the reason that the occupation of the port of San Francisco, and the 
development of Old and New California were of the utmost importance. 
The increase of expenditure was also due to the reconnoisance of the 
Goatzacoalos river to Tehuantepec, undertaken for the purpose of econo- 
mizing transportation costs on artillery from Vera Cruz to San Blas ; 
to the double discoveries which by land were effected from Sonora to 
Monterey, considered by the Viceroy indispensable; and to the expedi- 
tion (which proved to be a failure) from the presidio of Santa Fé, in 
New Mexico, to the one of Monterey. (16). 

47. Bucareli asked for and was given ample powers to incur these 
expcnses and all others of equal kind without the previous assent of the 
Royal Treasury Commissions. He reported upon the uselessness of the 
port of San Blas, proposed the temporary transfer of this department to 
the one of Acapulco, and was inclined to establish it later on in a more 
healthy and convenient location of those parts discovered in Northern 
California, All this was approved by the royal order of January, 1777. 


Erection of the Independent Commandancy General of 
the Provinces of the Interior, and Measures taken by 
the First Commandant, the Chevalier de Croix, in 
California. 


48. Atthis time the independent Commandery General of the Pro- 
vince of the Interior, including the Californias, was formed and placed 
under the command of the brigadier, Chevalier de Croix, who established 
in 1780 and 1781 the presidios and missions of the Santa Barbara channel, 
founded the settlements (pueblos) of San José, Guadalupe and Porciun- 
cula (17), and issued a separate new set of rules (reglamento) now in 
force at that peninsula, and which His Majesty approved October 24, 
i781. 


The Bailio, frey Don Antonio Maria de Bucareli y Urstia, former Captain Gen- 


(15) 
eral of Cuba, arrived in Vera Cruz on August 23, 1771; took possession of the Vice 
Kingdom on September 2, 1771, and died in the City of Mexicoon April 9, 1779. His 


remains are buried inthe Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 


(16) The Franciscan Friars, Francisco Atanacio Dominguez and Francisco de}Velez 
Escalante, left Santa Fé, accompanied by eight residents of that town, on July 29, 1776 
and followed the route discovered by Don Juan Maria Rivera, in 1761. After having 
traveled 320 leagues (960 miles) they arrived at Lake Timpanogos, (Salt Lake, in Utah) 
on September 23. Owing to the lateness of the season the project of reaching Califor- 
nia was abandoned, and the expedition turned sovth in search of the Colorado river, 
which they crossed October 7. On November 6, they arrived at the Moqui “ pueblo”’ 
of Oraibe, left it on Nov. 21, and reached Santa Fé on January 2, 1777. 

(17) The settlement of San José was established at the instance of the Viceroy in 
November, 1777, and the one of Porciuncula, or more properly, Nuestra Sefiora de Los 
Angeles, in 1781. 
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New Rules, (18) 


49. They were drawn by the governor, don Felipe de Neve, and all 
the precepts of economy were strictly adhered to; for although he ex- 
cluded or abolished the odious unreasonable overcharge of so many per 
cent on the supplies furnished to officers and soldiers, he also diminished 
their salaries and pay ; consequently the extra balance which resulted 
against the royal treasury was very small. But as during the time of 
the Viceroy, Frey don Antonio Bucareli, the little maritime department 
of San Blas had been enlarged ; a greater number of artisans and a few 
more soldiers assigned to the presidial companies of Monterey and San 
Diego; the new companies of San Francisco and the immediate mis- 
sions formed ; and as afterwards the Chevalier de Croix established the 
settlements on the Santa Barbara channel (19), therefore the yearly ex- 
penditures of the peninsula of the Californias amounted to the sum of 
$85,616, which compared with the amount of $26,579, the first appro- 
priation, shows an excess of $59,047 without including the expenses of 
the settlers of Guadalupe and Porciuncula, who during the first three 
years were assisted with salaries and rations. 


Events which Occurred on the Colorado River. 


50. Neither are included in the above expenditures those incurred 
during said years of 1780 and 1781 for enlisting recruits, families of 
settlers, purchase of mules and horses, and the transport of all of these 
from Sonora to Monterey. Nor do these expenses contain the amount 
fruitlessly expended upon a settlement on the Colorado river, which the 
Yuma Indians destroyed, killing the greatest part of the unfortunate 
settlers, the captain appointed for conveying the supplies of the Cali- 
fornias, together with nine men of his escort and four friars of the 
Apostolic College of the Holy Cross of Queretaro, who attended to the 
spiritual welfare of said settlements. 

61. The absolute ruin of these settlements closed the door to com- 
munication between Sonora and the Californias, and although it was the 
intention to open the route again by building a strong presidio on the 
banks of the Colorado river, His Majesty ordered this project to be 
kept in suspense until a more convenient time, which now truly is ap- 
proaching ; because the Dominicans in charge of the missions of Old 
(Lower) California are extending their labors to the countries of the 
Colorado river, a step very opportune and in conformity with the royal 
“‘cedula,’’ substituting these missionaries in the place of the exiled 
Jesuits. (21) 


(18) This “ Reglamento’’ was formulated June 1, 1779; approved by the King Oct. 
21, 1781 printed in Mexico in 1784. THE LAND OF SUNSHINE published a fac simile 
and translation Jan.-May, 1897. 

(19) The “ Presidio" of Santa Barbara was established in 1782. 


(20) After Anza’s expeditions, the General Commander of the Interior Provinces 
with the consent of the court of Madrid, permitted the establishment of two missions 
“La Purisima Concepcion” and ‘‘San Pedro and San Pablo’’on the actual Califor- 
nia side of the Colorado river under the precise condition that each mission should 
have 10 soldiers and 10 settlers But the Yuma Indians did not take kin‘tly to this new 
state of affairs and rebelied, killing the four missionaries, Fathers Francisco Garces. 
Juan Beroneche, Juan Diaz and Matias Romero, and the largest part of the escort and 
settlers, sparing only the women and children. Other victims were the sergeant Juan 
José Robles and Captain Fernando Rivera, who were awaiting there the arrival of a 
part of the families he had recruited in Sinaloa and Sonora for the purposing of settling 
Los Angeles, Buenaventua and Santa Barbara. Seven California soldiers also perished 
atthe handsof the Yumas. The buildings were destroyed by fire. He, svon as the 
commander, don Pedro Fages, received notice of this misfortune, he went with troops 
to the Colorado river, recovered the bodies of his murdered compatriots and retook or 
ransomed most of the women and children kept in captivity by the Yumas. These 
events happened during the middle and end of March, 1782, 

(21) The Dominicans by virtue of a royal cedula of November 4 1768, claimed a 
part of the missions of the Californias for their share. After a dispute of four years 
with the Franciscans, an agreement was entered into between both on March 21, 1772 
and on August 19, 1773 the dividing line between the missions of both orders was fixed 
at a point 45 miles south of San Diego. This point was marked by a cross, bearing this 
inscription: *‘ Division of the missions of our father Saint Dominic and of our father 
Saint Fraacis, Year 1773,’’ and the cross was securely fixed in the crack of a large 
boulder or rock which stands up exactly on the high road. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 










































































SLAVES 


OR FREE 
CITIZENS. where they don’t even care to. 





that that person is only half an American. 





The patronizing Sockman, edited by Prof. Peck, remarks amid an other- 
wise rather incompetent book-review : 

“California seems to be a fertile field for the novelist, and we in the East, blessed 
with the opportunities afforded by our advanced civilization, should certainly take an 


interest in our less fortunate brothers in the far West, struggling against heavy odds 
to gain for themselves equal privileges.”’ 


Whicn “‘ privileges,’’ pray? The privilege of being instructed by the 
underdone? ‘The privilege of laughing at the sort of “‘ scholar’’ who 
can translate Latin with a dictionary, and who thinks California walks 
abroad clothed in a G-string and a little brief authority? 7a we need 
not ‘‘ struggle for.’’ The U. S. mails reach even unto the far West, and 
we can read the Aockman as regularly as a New Yorker, if we have 
nothing else to do—or if we do not grudge time in pursuit of humor. 
The privilege of living in a city distinguished mostly by having the 
rottenest government and the vilest newspapers and two of the most un- 
weaned reviews on the habitable globe? Well, we can stand that de- 
privation. God made California and Croker is making New York. 
Every man to his own. 

Now it is a matter of truth that, for the whole State and for every city 
in it, California has a higher percentage of literacy, culture and morals 
than New York city. It has as good colleges, churches, schools (and 
more of each per thousand population.) It hasn’t as big libraries, but 
uses its libraries 500 per cent. more. It has fewer and less splendid 
theaters—but it has more than our fathers had, which is enough. It 
has as good water, police and hygienic and charitable service ; incom- 
parably better street transit and lighting. It has an incomparably 
larger percentage of citizens who own their own homes; of citizens 
who have something to show for their lives; of college-bred men and 
women ; above all, of people who are not provincials lost in their own 
back yard. And every Easterner who is fairly leavened of intelligence 
knows this. He need not have traveled. The statistics and history of 
his own country are enough if he is really a scholar, end not a preten- 
tious dunce. 

We do not lack even that “‘ blessing of advanced civilization '’ which 
the Bookman really means—for all our people come from the East. Only, 
out here, we do not put unleavened dough into “literary journals.’’ We 
sometimes elect it to a city council—and are properly ashamed of our- 
selves after. So the Acokman need not ‘‘take an interest’’ in us. 
We have our compensations. One is remembering a matter we learned 
in the East (and are thence reminded of). Namely, how many Pecks 
it takes to make an honest bushel—the smallest thing a Californian ever 
counts by. 


A Republic is a country where people discuss things. A des 
ism is a country where they do not. An idiot asylum isa place 


So when you hear some one crying that we must shut our mouths and 
eyes and follow the flock and its temporary bell-wether, you can know 
He may have been born in 
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this country, but he has never got acclimated. He really believes in 
the divine right of kings; only his king happens to be the crowd or the 
party. Honest discussion is the difference between serfs and freemen, 
and the party or the cause that cannot bear it is born to be drowned—and 
already feels itself sinking. 


The organized effort of the administration papers to scare us NOT 


out of discussing the P hilippine question is as 3 foolish as it will TO BE 


be fruitless. To yell ‘‘ traitor’? to every American who dares 

to think without asking Mr. Hanna’s permission, shows that the yellers 
know as little of business as of morals. For this is not a nation of slaves. 
We like fair play and free speech, and we are not so stupid as not to 
know when they are assailed. We are not ready fora Kaiser and lesé 
majesté and all that. Kaisering, in a Republic, has to be very judicious, 
else in a moment we shall turn and laugh in his face. and the “‘ divine 
robes’’ will fall away, and the servant of the people will stand naked to 
the rebuke of his masters. 


They are either not very thoughtful or not very honest who ~-NOT YET 


SCARED. 


are crying, ‘‘Sh! you mustn’t think in time of war !”’ TREASON 


Every sober man knows that in the intended sense /Azs is no 

‘time of war.’’ The argument rests on such war as menaces the country, 
and then, indeed, a patriot may have to fight first and think afterwards. 
But to pretend that this nation is in such danger from the Filipinos that 
we must put our reason under martial law is a little too absurd. Lawton, 
and there is no better fighter, has had twenty-two ‘“‘ battles’’ in thirty 
days, and got six men killed and thirty wounded. The only danger 
this country is in, or ever will be in, is from the citizens who think self- 
government is a sort of blind man’s buff, and that all they have to do is 
to shut their eyes and minds and grope in the wake of the gentleman 
who is “It.” 


The Scientific American has proved that conscience andcom- LATE 
petency can give an ancient and honorable name to the ‘‘organ’’ AND 


TO THINK. 


of a firm of patent-solicitors, and this is a highly creditable SILLY. 


achievement. But the S. 4. would better stick to cog-wheels and let 
ethnology alone if it has to get its ethnology from a hotel tout. It can 
hardly be expected to understand how idle the signature of G. Wharton 
James in type looks to any student or to any long-time Californian, but 
it 7s expected to know the gross misspelling and structural ignorance of 
the article in its Supplement of April 22. It ought also to know that the 
Enchanted Mesa has been settled by scientists, and that it is nearly two 
years too late for discredited fakirs to exploit their ignorance. It is ex- 
pected not to print so imbecile an argument : ‘“‘ There was an Enchanted 
Mesa, but the Enchanted Mesa is sot /4e Enchanted Mesa—because its 
ruins are less visible than some other ruins 200 miles away.’’ Might it 
never occur to a scientific editor that erosion varies with the hardness of 
the rock? In the self-same valley of Acoma, 10,000 acres are eaten away 
500 feet deep. That’s why there is a valley, amid which the table rocks 
of Acoma, Katzimo and other mesas tower mightily aloft. By the S. A. 
logic they cannot have survived the waste of all that giant valley. 
Therefore they have not survived. Ergo, the rocks we climb and photo- 
graph, and that people live and die on, are figments of our and their 
imaginations. Of course Mr. James is not entitled, by scholarship or by 
other reputation, to speak to any scientific question ; but the Scientific 
American is entitled to take a little better care of its readers. 


Every true American must wish a seaching investigation of the LET 


charges made by scores of American soldiers, that some of our US HAVE 


troops in the Philippines are looting houses and killing pris- 
soners—and no Algerian investigation will do. These charges are made 
not by mugwumps at home, but by our boys in the field. The thing 
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TIME. reason—because they believed that even presidents and parties 
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SAVAGES. and unpleasant religious police—had certain methods not 
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seems beyond belief. Certainly most American soldiers do not do these 
things. Yet, anyone who saw the Tennesseeans, for instance, terrorize 
San Francisco knows that there are two kinds of American soldiers. At 
any rate, these things should be looked into. Some of the boys may have 
written home a little boastfully, but if they have lied about our army 
they should be shot ; if they haven’t lied, someone else should be shot. 


The abolitionists were ‘‘traitors’’ to the same notch of intel- 
lects that now call the anti-imperialists so, and for the same 


should obey the eternal laws of justice. The same degree of ministers 
preached then for the ‘‘ Divine institution” of slavery as preach now for 
civilizing the Filipinos by killing them, and for the same reason : namely, 
because they thought God was acrowd. The same sort of people who 
braved unpopularity and mobbing then, for conscience sake, are doing it 
now. They will be as fully vindicated by time, and for the same reason: 
namely, that ‘‘ You can’t fool all the people all the time,” as Lincoln 
pithily expressed the final truth about American sense and conscience. 


Apaches, before now, have tried in their blunderlng way to 
be impolite to prisoners; and the Inquisition—that remarkable 


wholly neighborly. But never did Apaches, Spaniards, Hottentots nor 
pirates remotely rival the postgraduate fiends of Palmetto, Ga.; citizens 
of the United States, assembled on the 23d of April, in the year of grace 
1899, to show their true nature. In the name of all the gods at once, 
what do we need of new Cannibal Islands, so long as we have Georgia? 


The Den has well over 50,000 readers. Undoubtedly not all 
of them agree with the Jion. But being Americans—or free- 


LETTERS, men wherever, for many are in foreign lands—they respect 


independence. Being educated people, they are tolerant of thought ; 
and even in a difference of opinion they are not blackguards. 

Out of these 50,000 and odd, the Lion has had three scurrilous letters 
—or rather two; for a Florida gentleman who values a cent above his 
dignity, committed his vulgarity to a postal card. 

If this little magazine, on the Far Edge, has 50,552 readers who are 
men and women that believe in free thought, and only three who are 
hoodlums that do not, there is large hope for our experiment of a re- 
public. 

In the same time, between 700 and 800 letters of earnest godspeed 
have come to the Den. From United States Senators, from ex-cabinet 
officers, from college presidents, from. scholars, poets, and all sorts of 
plain Americans. Conscience isn’t a matter of arithmetic. This beast 
would think, and “‘ think open,’’ with what little tools God has given 
him, if he were the only molecule in the universe that thought so. But 
it is comforting to find oneself in good company. 


The interesting Mr. Denby, one of the Liberator’s commissioners, 
assures us that the commission’s sophomoric ‘‘ Proclamation ’’ to the 
Filipinos ‘‘is the most important proclamation since the Declaration 
of Independence.'’ Of course it is. Precisely as Mr. Denby is a more 
important person than one A. Lincoln, who once issued an obscure pro- 
clamation—to emancipate slaves, not to make them. 


The proclamation to the Filipinos justly observes that ‘‘ there can be 
no real conflict between American supremacy and the rights and liber- 
ties of the Filipinos.’’ Of course there cannot. Shooting a man down 
has nothing to do with his rights or liberty. Only a dude or a mug- 
wump could imagine fora moment that it had. Aren’t we going to 
give him a better government— and incidentally a home in heaven? 
Even if we must (as Shafter pleasantly observes) kill off five million 
Filipinos to pacify the other five million. 
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Summer! Howthe word has reformed since we usedto know SUMMER 







it! For nearly every one of us now out here in God’s country IN GOD'S 


knew summer where it was a profane word—back yonder, 

under the humid skies where it swelters and stews and sweats and 
swears. We knew it as a synonym of discomfort not unmixed with 
danger ; of sultriness and stickiness, of boiled faces and mopped brows ; 
of peril from the sun and scant betterment by the shade. We knew 
breathless days and gasping nights ; and every now and then a neighbor 
sunstruck. Summer was a season to ‘‘ get away somewhere. ”’ 

But now we have got away for good from that whole bungling dic- 
tionary. We have come to a land in who-e bright lexicon winter and 
summer are heavenly twins, words of good cheer. Here, summer is a 
word to conjure by. We are never knocked down by the sun, never 
enervated, never wilted. Children play and men work daylong in the 
ardent sunshine; in the shade the weakest invalid never has to gasp. 
And the summer nights! This beast has known Southern California 
for fifteen years ; :.nd in that time has never seen a night there when he 
needed less than two heavy blankets. That is one reason why a decent 
climate is not enervating. And if in any Eastern August a divine reve- 
lation could show the benighted what a California summer actually is, 
no one would be left in the East, except those too poor to buy a ticket 
or too lame to walk. 


COUNTRY. 


These pages go to press when it cannot be known what the WHICH SHALL BE 
Hague shall bring forth. We have sent good men thither— THE MORE 
though with a strange sound iu their ears. Let us hope that a ENLIGHTENED? 


republic—‘hke Republic—shall do as well as the heaviest monarchy on 
earth for the hopes of humanity. And we shall have more grace iu 
doubting the Czar's sincerity when we have shown some of our own. 
Universal peace is only another word for universal common sense. 


The movement to found a great Woman's College in Pasadena will win if NOTHING 


California brains are half as endemic as they think they are. There are Is TOO GOOD 


plenty of rich people in Southern California, and some elsewhere, with wits 

enough to recognize the value of such an investment--its value for the 

country and for the girls, if American girls might be colleged in a decent climate ; if, in 
the most critical period for themselves and for the next generation they might not only 
acquire algebra but good bodies, and be noiselessly relieved of the hideous nervous 
system which the present generation has invented for women. Prof. Bragdon, who is 
at the back of the plan, is no ignote Squeers out of a job, but head of the old Lasell 
Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., and a man, East or West. He would make a worthy 
college. A gir) on the average would live longer and happier who was educated in a 
“country” college in California than in the rarest hot house of the refrigerated East. 
But we can have just as good colleges here as there. And the Lion thinks nothing is 
too good for a good American girl. 


A coast publication regrets that Stanford University hasa president whose BRAINS 
soul 1s his own ; and by contrast lauds President Harper of Chicago Uni- AND 
versity for being too smart to have any opinions on crucial public questions. 

Every man to fis sort, of course, But there are Americans who do not 

think the highest qualification for a college president is that he be an artful dodger or 
a moral fugitive. And—leaving aside Dr. Jordan's safe plurality in brains—there are 
Californians proud of having for our head teacher the better citizen of the two 


When the average newspaper does any serious work in American econom- PRETTY 


ics—tariff, finance and the like—it generally borrows Edward Atkinson's SMALL 
BUSINESS. 


brains. This lends peculiar humor to the present newspaper assault on 

that quiet, dry but brave old man. There is perhaps no American whose 

learning is more universally in circulation ; for he happens to be the first authority on 
topics we handle every day. The most childish thing ever done officially in the United 
States was to suppress him. Atkinson mailed eight copies of his pamphlets (which 
are documents of the U.S Senate) to Admiral Dewey, Gen. Otis and six other officers 
in Manila. He notified the government what he was doing ; and the government was 
worried enough to tamper with the mails—our mails, not Mr. Atkinson's nor the ed- 
ministration’s—and stop documents of congress for fear they would corrupt Dewey! 


The packers who sold the beef are commended. The Commisary General LIKE 


FOR HER, 


SMARTNESS. 


who bonght it gets a vacation at $6500 a year The Secretary of War who POLITICS 


fixed the contracts is “‘vindicated.’’ The American soldiers who ate the 
beef are not, indeed, exonerated ; but there seems to be no disposition to 
punish them—or such of them as survived it. The only man found guilty is the Com- 
manding General who objected to having American soldiers eat rotten beef. But this 
is a merciful country. In Guatemala Miles would be dungeoned or shot for proving the 
War Department as spoiledas its beef. Here we let him off with a reprimand 


LIKE BEEF. 
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So good a thing never befell letters as 
will happen them if the time shall ever 
k ~Gen come again when people write only because they 
“3 have to. That is, because they contain something and it 

- won't be contained longer. If it were made a felony to 
write anything, doubtless literature would become nobler at once. 
Those whose lava burned in them would risk prison; but the present 
itching 90 per cent. would hold in their dust. We have nowadays few 
bursting reservoits; but many gilded pumps fetching up soda-water 
from unknown shallows. 


GOOD Stanley Waterloo, whose Story of Aé, the cave-man, was so 
SHORT much out of the ordinary, and withal so interesting, now pub- 
STORIES. lishes a volume of short stories under title of Zhe Wolf’s Long 


Howil. The twenty tales are of a rather wide assortment, some tragic, 
some mirthful, some touching—and nearly all good reading. Their 
leading quality is ingenuity. Well-taken and unexpected plots are 
decidedly Mr. Waterloo’s best hold. There is also an attractiveness in 
his medium, by force of its directness mingled with a certain whimsi- 
cality. The most intimate criticism to be made is that his stories do not 
happen, while we read them. We are never quite able to forget that 
they are being told. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


GARLAND’S As to the strength of Hamlin Garland’s unusual novel, Rose 

STALWART of Dutcher’s Coolly, there can be no two opinions. It is full of 

ANIMAL. power, in description and in human character. As to its taste, 

there may very properly be quarrel. It is clearly not of the wrgini- 

éusgue order; yet older people are not less vulnerable. ‘‘ Rose”’’ is a 

strong figure. Every girl, doubtless, has had something of her contacts, 

but we do not account it needful to record, in life or in fiction, every 

time she hears an obscenity, nor every intimate animal tide that may 

surge in her. Unless we are disembodied we can take certain things for 

granted, and I think Mr. Garland has not helped his large story by 

yielding to what he thought frankness. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $1.50. 


ANOTHER A year or so ago a sensation was made by a novel of immacu- 
“WITHOUT late conception up to date. Its title was Without Sin, and its 
SIN” author, ‘‘ Martin J. Pritchard,’’ turned out to be a handsome 
young woman. A new novel from her hands, 7he Passion of Rosamond 
Keith, is as unconventional in its plan, which involves the naked cruci- 
fixion of the heroine in the Albanian mountains. Yet the book is not 
in any sense prurient; and despite a good many impossibilities is very 
good reading. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


An unnoted slip in the March number merits correction. The Fran- 
ciscans of the Mission Santa Barbara of course would not permit any 
desecration of the Mission. They did not count it a desecration that 
the Princess Louise and President Harrison’s wife stepped into their 
beautiful garden. Therefore the garden did not need to be, and was 
not, ‘‘ reconsecrated.”’ 










































































THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN 47 
A Little Legacy, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, is a collection of seven sweet, 
unaffected English short stories, somewhat of the fairy godmother com- 
plexion but so well told that no cynic need mind the secure triumph of 
love and virtue—and without even a villain. The volume is one of the 
dainty ‘‘ Blue Cloth Books.’ H.S Stone & Co., Chicago, 75 cents. 


Charles Battell Loomis, an undeviating humorist whose pranks 
reach from Dan unto Beersheba—yea, verily, from the /ndefendent even 
so far as 7Zown Topics—has made a very attractive little book of ust 
Rhymes. They are clever rhymes themselves, and greatly exalted by 
Miss Cory’s unusual drawings. R.H. Russell. 


D’ Arcy of the Guards is a very taking little novel of the War of Inde- 
pendence, by Louis Evan Shipman. The adventures of the fighting 
Irishman and his defeat by a lovely ‘‘ rebel’’ of Philadelphia, are good 
reading. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 


Chas. Dexter Allen the well-known bibliophile and student of book- 
plates has begun the publication of Jn Lantern Land, a sound, sane 
little monthly bent to letters. It is bright, courageous and interesting. 
Box 1147, Hartford, Conn. $1 a year. 


Wm. Geo. Jordan, who made Current Literature what it was, has just 
resigned the editorship of the Saturday Evening Post, of which he was 
equally the pith. It will be interesting to watch for his breaking out 
in a new place. 


J.C. L. Clark, of Lancaster, Mass., has issued a booklet of Verses. 
And very good verses, too. Probably the neatest is his retort to Kip- 
ling’s bitter sarcasm of ‘‘ Adam-Zad.’’ The Czar’s message of peace is 


‘Christ speaking through a man 
And—perhaps you understand him as well as an Englishman can.” 


La Creme, atiny but beautiful monthly bibelot, publishes one com- 
plete story per issue. No. | contains Kipling’s ‘‘ My Lord the Elephant.”’ 
Chas. E. Brown & Co., Boston, 25 cents a number. 


Edwin Markham J%e Man with the Hoe, and other poems, fill a vol- 
ume now in press ith the Doubleday & McClure Co. It promises to 
be an important addition to California literature. 


Sonora Ilustrado, by J. R. Southworth, ‘‘ writes up’’ another North 
Mexican State from the commercial standpoint ; and has a large number 
of half-tones to illustrate the text. 


The Advocate of Peace, Boston, surprises one by the vigor and breadth 
of its speech. It is the kind of speech that appeals to any sober man. 


Mansfield & Wessels, N. Y., issue the Ajp/ing Note Book, a neat and 
interesting series of jottings. 15 cents. 

The Philippines Co., N. Y., issues a map and a concise sketch of 
Manila and the Philippine Islands. 


A small book of Poems is published for H. A. Farrand, Philadelphia. 
There are passages of strength. 
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THE MORE 


ALTERNATE 


SELF-MADE 
RESPONSIBILITIES. generally trace resultsto their rightful course, and desiring 

















BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM 


Discontent is the offspring of irresponsibility. The self-made 


credit for their triumphs are fain to shoulder their defeats as 
well, 

The man who holds himself responsible for himself is withheld from 
bemoaning his failures by the same modesty that forbids him to boast of 
his successes, but the rickety soul that fastens its faults upon circum- 
stance fills the air with its egotistical ferment. 

Self-depreciation is a crude form of vanity, an endeavor to make others 
say what we should like to think of ourselves. To accept our limitations 
with dignity and spare the world their reiteration is almost to overcome 
them. One cannot know himself too well, but he should remember 
that society has need only of his virtues—his shortcomings are for those 
who love him. 


If women complain more than men it is because they have put 


COMPLAINERS. their lives out of their own hands. Their rewards are not ac- 


cording to their deserts. Having shifted their responsibility 
they have no personal pride in the result, A married woman’s poverty 
merits no more severe reproach than ‘‘ poor thing.” Her success elicits 
no higher praise than “fortunate creature!’’ Some one else makes 
heaven or havoc of her life. If the latter she is answerable for but one 
mistake—her marriage. And who has not made one mistake! She may 
gomplain if she be so minded. Unfortunately she is often so minded, 
and she will remain so while life is not her own to make or to mar. If 
personal responsibility is ever merged into political socialism we may 
expect our men to become what the best of our women are striving to 
escape. Already we see will and character crumbling at the edges from 
the corrosion of paternalistic theories. 


CIRCUMSTANCES If the *‘downmost man” is down by reason of the weight of 
OR GRAVITATION. circumstances, and not from gravity, every man above becomes 


part of his burden, and may reproach himself theretor accord- 
ing to the sensitiveness of his moral cuticle. This sympathy and self-re- 
proach do no harm to him who feels them; it is when the man below 
begins to feel sorry for himself that trouble brews. Self-pity is the first 
step in moral dirintegration. The real danger of the trust is not economic 
but moral—the substitution of ‘‘ somebody should’’ for ‘‘I must.’’ And 
yet the inherent moral force of humanity generally proves greater than 
we foresee. There have been countless unfulfilled prophecies of evil in 
the world’s history, while the best that has come has seldom been 
foretold. 


Not least amongst the evils of partisan politics is the tradition 


PESSIMISTS by which half the press of the country is foresworn to pessim- 


ism while the opposing party is in power. Society already 














doubts itself more than the facts warrant. 
not change, but every reform bears witness to the contrary. 
with the world, as with the individual, 
discipline than a change of heart. 


THE ANGLE OF REFLECTION. 
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We say human nature does 


Possibly 


reform is rather an increase of 
Humanity learns to handle its forces 


better, to check benevolence in the interests of justice aud modify justice 
in the interests of benevolence. 


Just at present society has reached the stage of the 


‘* good-hearted 


feilow”’ who gives to beggars because he thinks it ‘‘awfully hard lines’’ 
to beg. The beggar meanwhile lets his benefactor work for relatively 


the same reason. 


Each saves himself pain. 


By-and-by each will learn 


that he cannot help himself or another by hurting either. 


We are manifestly a people of great things. 


material for bluster 


have always with us, 


Our size, our numbers, 


Even our frauds are gigantic. 


We abound in 
our wealth we 


Individual 


knowledge that these things have little to do with happiness does not 


perceptibly affect our national burliness. 


You and I know that the mag- 


nificence and perfection of our battle-ships are an infinitesimal factor in 
daily comfort compared with the excellence of our door-locks and 
hinges, but we maintain a discreet silence concerning these domestic 
worries when we are in the society of nations. 


In the privacy of our homes it sometimes occurs to some of us 
to wonder vaguely why a people who lead the world in great 


WHY, 
INDE 


enterprises cannot have their streets cleaned and their dishes 


washed with less irritation of soul. 
the housewife still have for their motto, 


yourself.’’ 
and say, 
reform. 


‘Of course you can’t expect— 
Why we are hopeful of the mass and hopeless of the individual. 


Why the merchant, the farmer and 
‘*If you want it done well do it 
Why we paint such glowing pictures of our national future 
”? of every political and social 


Why the ‘‘ flower of our young men”’ will gaily give themselves as tar- 
gets for Mauser bullets and hide themselves behind a desk or a game of 


golf to escape an Australian ballot. 


Why we have so few rough riders 


over official corruption among those who “‘still have their way to 


make.”’ 


Why the men who brave hunger, exposure and death for glory 


and the women who applaud them for it turn pale at the thought of a 


little poverty for principle. 


the South and to political pilfering in the North. 
grows there comes to some of us an unpatriotic impulse to have one 
Fourth of July in ten set aside for the public recital of what we have not 


done. A day 


for the nation to afflict its soul ; 


not because 


Why we cannot put an end to lynching in 


And as the wonder 


it cannot 


mend all these things ; not because it is not slowly mending some of 
them, but because in spite of its greatness it is mending so few of them 


and those so slowly. 


Sooth Pasadena, Cal 








**THE BIGGEST 
ON EARTH ”” 
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AN AFTERNOON IN CHINATOWN. 


BY OLIVE PERCIVAL. 


UST across the historic little Plaza of the old town of Los Angeles 
and opposite the quaint old Church of Our Lady of the Angels, 
is a fascinating bit of the Orient. It is the Chinese Quarter, fa- 

miliarly called Chinatown. 

Here, in the narrow, sunless streets of Our Cathay, are the pictur- 
esqueness of the Far East and its wealth of pure, rich colors ; here, also, 
are its squalor and its odor. 

Gliding silently along the streets or posing about the gloomy door- 
ways, you see brightly-clad creatures, whom you have previously met 
only on tea-chests and fans. That wonderful personage standing there 
in the shadow-box of his own doorway is a wise and great doctor, skilled 
in the healing virtue of dragon’s blood, bodies of lizards and snakes, 





C. M. Davis Eng. Co GROUP OF CHINESE CHILDREN. 


dried bugs and blood and teeth of the tiger. Look at his immaculate 
white socks—at his queer shoes and pale-green trousers tied down around 
his slender ankles; and under his sleeveless wadded jacket of violet 
brocade he is wearing a splendid yellow tunic. His extreme haughti- 
ness of manner is eminently becoming to one in such garments clad. Only 
coolies laugh and chatter on the streets or in the presence of ‘‘foreign 
devils,’ those strange beings who travel for mere pleasure and who act- 
ually walk in public side by side with women 

That little fellow in the faded green silk frock and Chinese shoes, and 
American-made sailor hat and rusty corduroy pants. is creeping back to 
school at the prescribed school-boy pace. His primer is the same as that 
adopted by the Board of Education a thousand or two years ago and, as 
his lessons must be all studied aloud, he develops lung power while the 
immediate neighborhood dreams of machine-shops and saw-mills. He 
memorizes what the sages have writ about ancestor-worship, filial piety 
and avoiding evil company—he writes with a brush and India ink—and 
is altogether strangely interesting. He is as self-conscious as the school- 
boy of any other nation when visitors are present—and compels atten- 
tion by shrieking his lesson louder than the combined others or by pull- 










































































AN AFTERNOON IN CHINATOWN. 5! 
ing the queue of his neighbor. He evidences a healthy interest in fire- 
works, ice-cream and circus processions. 

You pass the Chinese theater, where is billed one of the popular plays 
of one or two hundred acts—where is offered one of the few remaining 
opportunities for the study of the drama in its pristine freshness. In 
front of the vendor of sweetmeats on the corner, is a butterfly cluster of 
bright-eyed, bright-robed children who, as you approach, cease their 
blackbird chatter and inspect you with interest. If you carry no camera, 
you may be favored with a few little smiles and friendly monosyllables. 
But with a camera how can you expect to be popular among these well- 
informed little people who very well know that the picture-taking ma- 
chine brings nothing but evil fortune to the living and distress to the 
spirits of their ancestors, at whose tablets they worship ? 

This dame who stops and buys some sugared cocoanut shavings and 
roasted melon seeds, is on her way to the joss-house—where she feels 
impelled to go and burn some incense sticks and to pray for The Three 
Happinesses, long life, a family of sons and wealth. She did not come 
from the foot-binding section of China and so her feet are of natural 
size. She isa fine lady and does not whiten her face with rice powder, 
nor redden her lips, nor wear gay flowers in her hair—like the poor, 
pitiable slave-women. Her frock and her trousers are of poplin of some 
inconspicuous color, and her little elegancies of dress seem to be only a 
bracelet and ear ornaments of jade. She wears no hat—therefore her 
hair is wonderfully dressed. She screens her face from the gaze of the 
curious with a fan of pheasant feathers. 

You follow at a respectful distance and stand at the joss house gateway, 
listening for a time to the clang and the quiver of the gongs and sniffing 
the incense clouds. Then you pass along the many strange little streets, 
where the buildings are sunJess yet not cheerless—for gay lanterns swing 
from the balconies and wooden awnings, mysterious placards of red, 
green, yellow, adorn the walls—and on the window-ledges and balcony 
railings are rows of china flower-pots in which bloom showy flowers. 

That butcher-shop is decidedly less attractive than its bric-a-brac 
neighbor but, from various standpoints, it is quite as interesting. The 
Chinaman can roast a pig, dry a duck or make an amazing sausage—all 
in the most distinctly original, skilful fashion—yet, withal, an array of 
these delicacies does not appeal to the fastidious Yankee, however 
hungry. The discreet Yankee is not severely critical—while sight-see- 
ing in Chinatown. That stupid, uninteresting coolie standing there on 
the edge of the unswept pavement (apparently unaware of your appear- 
ance) may suddenly turn and in very plain English hurl the old fact at 
you that his nation was civilized before the advent of Abraham, Isaac or 
Jacob. 

In the curio-shop next door, you will find tea-pots, the apparent mod- 
els of those first imported to Europe (such as were used in the day of the 
interesting Mr. Pepys) that have proved very satisfactory to the Chinese 
tea-drinker for hundreds of years. Why, pray, shonld a chauge be made? 
There are infinities of tea-cups, all handleless, saucerless; there are 
brandy-pots with their accompaniment of thimblebow]s ; there are brace- 
lets and ear- and hair-ornaments and fans and vases and sandalwood- 
boxes ; there are silks and embroideries. These curio-shops are a fasci- 
nation, even after you have cheerfully handed your last car-fare over the 
dusty counter. 

If you are particularly adventuresome or thirsty you end your after- 
noon ramble in Chinatown with a cup of tea 4 la Chinoise. A haughty, 
dark-robed Celestial, with his queue coiled in a Psyche knot, a scarlet 
napkin in his hand, places a little bowl of clear, fragrant tea on the 
marble-topped, teak-wood table before you. His unapproachable Dig- 
nity brings you no spoon, no cream, no sugar—not even a slice of lemon; 
but he does bring you a pretty little dish of sugared mysteries. Then you 











52 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


remember that the Orientals take sweets with their tea and coffee, in- 
stead of bread and butter and many other things—and while you wait 
for the scalding beverage to cool, you experiment with the sweetmeats 
and speculate about the Chinese inscriptions on the wall hangings. 

Next best to a trip to Hong Kong, or any of the other Heavenly Cities 
of the Celestial Empire, is a ramble in Chinatown—Cathay in miniature, , 
and on your side of the Pacific. 


Los Angeles, Cal 





C.M@ Davis Eng Co. A CHINESE SLAVE. Photo, by Taber, S. F 
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WAR VIEWS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY EO DOTTER OF STEERE'’S PATTERY 





THE CASTILLA, SUNK BY ADMIRAL DEWEY IN MANILA HARBOR, 





SAN ROQUE, BURNED BY RETREATING INSURGENTS, 
C. M, Davis Eng. Co. Photos, by Geo, C. Dotter, Battery D. U.S V 
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. THE SPOUTING WELL AT WHITTIER, CAL. 
The derrick is 49 ft re the casing 10-in This vives a standard for estit ting the height of the jet 
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‘ONE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON.’ 








A GREAT MOUNTAIN RESORT 


HE mountain resorts within convenient reach of 
Orcs Angeles are numerous and interesting. Each 

has its own individual charm and merit; but 
among them all Bear Valley is unique. Nothing 
could be more wholesomely satisfying. No en- 
gine shriek disturbs its quietude nor does the dis- 
tant hum of business life recall care and excite- 
ment. Voices there are, but of nature undis- 
turbed, nature not out of tune. The chirrup of 
the chipmunk, the cough of the squirrel, the call 
of the quail, the bubbling of the brook, the sough 
of the wind through the pines, blend in a ca- 
dence of restful harmony, There are all the good 
things too for the outer and inner man—homely 
comforts. There is rest a plenty and hard work 
enough for the seeking, but of the demands of 
fashionable society and reminders of business per- 
plexities none. Free from unnatural restraint 
body and mind recover tone, while nature be- 
comes purified and the soul expanded as is only 
possible when removed from narrow ruts and self- 
ish ends and surrounded by ‘‘God’s first temples.”’ It will renew the 
interest of those who have enjoyed its trout brooks and lake, its mineral 
Springs and pine-scented ozone to learn that the time and distance of 
the trip have been shortened by half through the construction of a new 
route. Heretofore the visitor was compelled to spend the night at San 
Bernardino and then undergo a stage ride from sunrise to sunset. Now 
one can breakfast at Los Angeles and dine the same day at Gus Knight’s 
Bear Valley Resort; or returning, breakfast in the regions of the snow- 
plant, lunch amid the orange groves of Redlands and dine at Los Ange- 
les or the ocean. 

By the new route Bear Valley is but 24 miles by stage from Mentone, 
on the Santa Fé, or Crafton on the Southern Pacific railway. The stage 
leaves the former station at 10:30 and the latter fifteen minutes later, on 
the arrival of the first morning train from Los Angeles, beginning June 
13th, 20th, and 27th, and thereafter on each Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday until October. The stage leaves Bear Valley on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, arriving at Redlands at noon. 

Regular round trip tickets for the stage can be secured for $5.00, or one 
way for $3 00 at 132 South Spring street, Los Angeles, or from the Santa 
Fé ticket agent at Pasadena or Redlands. The toll for private convey- 
ances is the cheapest of any mountain road into the same regions. 

Excursion tickets for the round trip from Redlands, including one 
week’s board and lodging, are $13.00. The regular rates for board and 
lodging are $2.00 a day, or $10.00 a week, and include hotel apartments, 
private or adjoining furnished log cabins, fresh beef, milk, butter, fish, 
game and vegetables and fruits in season. Tent grounds, horses, sad- 
dles, vehicles, guns and fishing tackle can be rented, and provisions pur- 
chased. A log-cabin dining-room, and the pleasure-hall with its piano 
and huge fireplace compete for popularity, while recently-completed 
golf links (one of the best in California) near the hotel, divide honors 
with fishing and hunting, driving and mountain-climbing. 

The new Bear Valley and Redlands Toll Road enters the Santa Ana 
Cafion and crossing over into Bear Creek Cajion ascends the summit near 
Bluff Lake, a point noted for its commanding view, extending from Red- 
lands and San Bernardino to Perris and Alessandro, and out to the 
islands of the ocean. Here, too, is the last glimpse of the haunts of men 
before disappearing into those of the grey timber squirrel and deer. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SIERRA MADRE 








A PARADISE 
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Often passing refreshing springs, crossing snow-fed trout-brooks, skirt- 
ing deep gorges and traversing fern glens and endless park-like forests 


of stately pine, spruce 
and hemlock, the route 
in itself more than re- 
pays the undertaking. 
In Keller’s Cafion the 
road passes for two 
miles through a veri- 
table arbor of large 
alders and emerges at 
the head of the cafion 
of beetling and rug- 
ged cliffs 

Unlike the old route, 
this one has no ad- 
verse grades. It isa 
steady ascent of the 
south side of the range 
to an altitude of 7600 
feet and as steady a 
descent into the heart 
of the mountains to 
the 6000-foot level at 
Gus Knight’s Camp. 
This lies within about 








































A GREAT MOUNTAIN RESORT. 








A FIVE HOUR CATCH FOR TWO ROPS FROM BEAR VALLEY LAKE. 


a mile of Bear Valley Lake, which has for years supplied orchards forty 
miles below. Its borders encroach upon the surrounding timber during 
the winter, but receding in summer provide excellent pasturage for 
hundreds of fine cattle. Mountain beef is noted for its tenderness and 
flavor—and the air at this place is so pure and dry that the unsealed but 
screen-lined log meat-house rivals all the mechanical refrigerating pro- 





A PORTION OF GUS KNIGHT’S CAMP, BEAR VALLEY. 


cesses of the lowlands. In fact the purity and dryness of its atmosphere, 
its mineral springs, the magnificent surroundings and opportunity for 
rest and recreation must soon render the present facilities for seventy 
yuests but the beninning of a growth to an immense patronage. F.P. 
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71 HETHER the Terminal Railway Com- 
pany knew what a good bargain they 
were getting in the purchase of the 

long strip of sand dunes, between San 
Pedro Bay and the Wilmington Estuary, 
is not a matter of definite record. The 
company needed this piece of land to give 
them an outlet to the barbor that was des- 
tined to be constructed at San Pedro: that 
was all; but, in acquiring it, they came 
into possession of the most complete and 
satisfactory watering place and seaside resort to be found anywhere in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles. 

In a comparatively small compass, Terminal Island combines all the 
advantages that go to make the various other resorts severally desirable. 
It is accessible, well improved, surrounded by a beautiful outlook in 
every direction, with perfect surf- bathing, calm water for boating, op- 
portunities for yachting, fishing either by boat or from the wharf, with 
good golf links, and with hotel accommodations of the most satisfactory 
character—what more can one ask of a beach resort? 

This strip of land is called an island only by courtesy, so to speak ; 
for the narrow thread of tide water that formerly divided it from the 
mainland has long since been filled in. Here is something that many 
of ushave long been seeking—an island that one may reach without 
going aboard ship. You may ride all the way comfortably iu the cars 
of the Terminal railway, making the trip in about forty minutes, and 
the trains are so arranged as to allow the man of business, who takes his 
summer vacation on the installment plan, to spend his nights at the 
beach and his days in town 
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The ocean beach of the Island faces to the southeast, for the coast-line 
from Long Beach to San Pedro takes a southwesterly turn. Thus the in- 
habitants of the Island may behold the sun of a morning rise out of the 
Pacific. To the southward lies Dead Man's Island, and beyond that, 
Catalina. San Pedro is to the northwest, and Wilmington and Los 
Angeles to the north. 

The ocean thus enclosed is 
calmer than at most other points 
along the seaboard near Los An- 
geles. There is asurf, of course, 
and at rare intervals—perhaps ten 
days in the year — good-sized 
breakers come in; but as a rule, 
the waves are just the height to 
give the bathing a zest that still 
water can never impart. As the 
water is shallow—for the beach 
shelves slowly for a considerable 
distance—the temperature of the 
water is exceptionally warm. 
There is no undertow or danger- 
ous deep water currents, and no 


rocks mar the smooth level of tHe oLp BreaAKWATER LEADING TO DEAD MAN'S 


the sandy beach. A more per- 
fect combination for bathing purposes it would be impossible to 
devise. 


From the ocean side to the interior bay is a five-minute walk, for the 
Island is narrow and flat. The Estuary is a perfectly calm sheet of 
clear water, with a background of gray hills and picturesque old build- 
ings. The view strongly suggests Holland, and is a favorite one with 
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local artists. Here are boats and motor launches to be had, of all kinds 
and sizes, and one may cruise about in the interior bay, or may round 
Dead Man’s Island or Point Firmin into the open sea. There are also 
many sailing craft, and in the summer months, famous yacht races 
take place in the bay in front of the Island. 

The fishing is excellent, either from the end of the wharf, where one 
may land surf fish, rock bass, smelt, or whiting, or from a boat where 
he will get baracuda and yellow tail. 

There are good golf links, and the game is much played on the Island. 
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If the visitor is disposed to explore the surrounding country, he may 
visit San Pedro and the light-house at Point Fermin, or do a three mile 
walk on the shingle to Long Beach. Dead Man's Island is a favorite 
place, in spite of its grewsome name, for beautiful natural aquaria are 
to be seen there. Considerable shipbuilding is under way at the west- 
ern end of Terminal Island; and the harbor construction is beginning 


near the Point. 


Although the building of summer residences on the Island began 
only three years ago, the beach is now im- 
proved for nearly a mile, with a broad, firm 
sidewalk, electric lights, and several score 
of cottages. The latter are, for the most 
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A CATCH OF BARRACUDA AND YELLOWTAIL,. 


floor. 


every room. 





One of the most popular features of this hotel will be the porches. 


part, of artistic design, full of individuality, 
and are much more elegant than the struct- 
ures one usually heholds at 
seaside resorts. 
ard was established in the be 
ginning, and it has been pretty 
steadily maintained. Of course 
all these manifold advantages 


A high stand- 


Island would 
amount to but 
little to the gen- 
eral public—es- 
pecially to those 
dwelling in the 
interior towns 
—if there were 
no large hotel 
for the accom- 
modation of 
visitors; andun 
til this year, the 
Island has lack- 
ed that one 
great and im- 
portant feature 
Thanks to the 
enterprise of 
Mr. Frank S. 
Gordon, the 
want is now fill 
ed. ‘* The Gor- 
don Arms,’’ 
which will 


open about the first of July, is one of the most beautiful and most per 
fectly equipped hotels to be found at any Southern California watering 
place. It can accomodate about 100 guests. There are no inside rooms 
and all are unusually fine in arrangement and furnishings—twenty of 
the suites being connected with private baths. Card rooms and ladies’ 
parlors are connected by folding doors with a most inviting office. There 
are huge clinker-brick fireplaces both in the office and on the second 


The 36 x 60 foot dining room occupies the end of the ell of the build- 
ing and thus commands a good view of the ocean and the inner bay. 

As the cuisine of the hotel will be first-class, it is furnished with a 
perfectly equipped kitchen with all the latest improvements. 

The hotel is lighted by e'ectricity and is provided with call bells in 
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STILL WATER BOATING 





SURF BOATING. 
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THE GORDON ARMS. Photo by Daugherty, Long Beac 
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From the upper terrace, which is reached from the 
second story, one may sit out in the air and enjoy the 
view of the ocean, which rolls up just below, or the 
bay to the north. The lower porch, 18x360 feet in 
size, is much of it enclosed in glass, and this portion 
will be used for the purposes of grill rooms and café. 

North of the hotel] there are a number of cottages, 
with rooms arranged in suites with separate outside 
entrances. These are for the use of guests, who will 
take their meals at the hotel. They are supplied with 
electric bells and every convenience. 

In front of the hotel runs the beach promenade—a 
broad walk over a mile in length and lighted from 
end to end by electricity. 

Sixty feet of frontage near the hotel will be devoted 
to the hotel’s surf bath house. This will have forty 
dressing rooms, a ladies’ hair-dressing parlor and a 
barber shop. Its upper story will be converted into 
an observatory and roof-garden with seats, etc. 

Fine golf links near the hotel will prove an addition to such otter 
outdoor amusements as surf bathing, fishing, bicycling and driving on 
the hard beach, promenading on the long walk, yachting and still 
water boating. 

The manager, Mr. S. P. Anderson, a well known hotel man, formerly 
connected with the Van Nuys Annex, will conduct the hotel after the 
most approved methods. It will be a first-class house of the same grade 
as the Coronado, Van Nuys and Green, but the prices will be as moderate 
as the entertainment furnished will allow. 

A convenient and attractive new depot has been added to the railway 
facilities of Terminal Island, so that trains to and from the city can stop 
within a few hundred feet of The Gordon Arms, and it is only a short 
walk from it to the golf links and the boat-house. 

There is no doubt that this will prove one of the most popular sea- 
side hotels to be found anywhere on the California coast, attracting 
visitors both in the summer and the winter months ; for the winter 
climate of Terminal is warm and pleasant, as its summer ciimate is cool 
and bracing. 

Ye Terminal Tavern is a comfortable beach house, containing a 
number of pleasant rooms, where visitors may be accommodated, and 
providing a good fish dinner for the man who visits the Island merely 
for the day. It is near the wharf and the 
Terminal bath house and pavilion, where 
the band plays on Sundays and holidays. and 
it is here that the great crowd of daily visitors 
from the city congreyate. It is under new 
management, Mr. McCament, the well known 
Pasadena caterer, haviny recently leased the 
place. 

The still water pastimes made possible by 
the inner harbor have indeed been an attrac 
tion enjoyed by no other coast point within 
easy reach of Los Angeles, but the real pop- 
ularity of the place dates from the establish 
ment of its shore conveniences. 

With its new and beautiful hotel, and with 
a number of new cottages and other im- 
provements, the outlook for a lively and 
entertaining season at Terminal this year is 
certainly most promising. 
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